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ENIGHTS OF MYRMICOLOGY.—STORMING THE ANT-HILL. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A TOUR THROUGH A TEXAS ANT-HILL. 


‘*WuHaT do the cutting-ants do with the leaves 
which they carry into their holes?’? The evening’s 
conversation began with this question. 

‘*T was very anxious to answer that inquiry, you may 
be sure, and there was only one way to do so—I must 
dig up the nest. My three assistants were armed with 
pick and shovel; I was provided with trowel, knife, 
pocket-rule, and my little satchel, filled with boxes, 
bottles, and various odds and ends for collecting speci- 
mens and other works. Camp-stool and drawing 
materials stood at the road-side. We knew that the 
insects would swarm upon us in innumerable legions 
when we assaulted their home, and that their sharp 
pincers would be formidable weapons. We therefore, 
like ancient knights, girt ourselves with armor for the 
conflict. 

“* Handkerchiefs and scarfs were bound around 
face and ears under our hats ; bandages swathed our 
necks tightly; trousers were thrust into boot-tops, 
and these tightened to the legs; hands were gloved 
and wrists bandaged ; indeed, every opening through 
the clothing by which the angry ants might find way 
to the body was protected by wrappings. Thus ar- 
rayed, I led my little army to the assault. 


Two men were detailed for the digging, one to the 
work of brushing off the ants with leafy branches and 
wisps of grass. Two trenches were made; one ten 
feet long and five feet deep, and a second at right 
angles to it, and wide enough to allow free entrance for 
purposes of study. We were not disappointed in our 
calculation as to the reception which the ants would 
give us. The swift use of the spade and the general 
convulsion of their emmet world did, indeed, daze Them 
for a little while ; but they were not long in rallying. 
Hundreds—thousands—hundreds of thousands poured 
out of the excavations. I never saw anything like it. 
I was amazed at the extraordinary number of creatures 
inhabiting that one hill. The knight of the whisk was 
overwhelmed with the duty of keeping the assailing 
legions from his comrades of the spade. I came to his 
help. 

‘*We were both driven to our utmost. The dig- 
gers were literally covered with ants; and when the 
insects had mounted as far as their necks, they were 
compelled to leap from the trench, and join their own 
labors with ours in freeing them from the attacking 
hordes.”’ rf 

‘**Tt does seem too bad,” exclaimed Aunt Hannah, 
‘*that thee should have felt bound so to destroy the 
poor creatures! Didn’t thy conscience hurt thee some 
for such wholesale spoliation and killing ?”’ 


; 
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CAVE OF THE CUTTING-ANT—SHOWING THE LEAF COMBS. 


‘* Not in the least—certainly in the case of cutting- 
ants, who are fearful pests to the farmers, as we. shall 
see by-and-by. Do you feel any scruples at your hus- 
band’s slaughter of the potato-beetles ?”’ 

‘** Joseph doesn’t have any, at all events,’’ said Aunt 
Hannah, smiling. 

“Besides that,’? I continued, ‘the naturalist, as a 
priest in the temple of nature, must have some power 
over the life of. the lower creatures. I didn’t kill any 
more ants than was actually necessary for study. If 
we hadn’t killed them they would have driven us from 
the field; for I assure you, Aunt Hannah, they don’t 
practice your gentle Quaker principles of non-resist- 
ance. But to go back to my story. : 

‘*By dint of perseverance we finished our trenches, 
and had beautifully exposed the interior of the formi- 


= 


cary. Wewere not long in reaching the caves in which 
the ants dwell. Then came my turn to enter the 
trench, for the rude strokes of spade and pick could not 
be trusted to the delicate work of making out the 
forms and proportions of the rooms and roadways of 
the formicary. ‘It is no easy task to trace these 
through the inside of a crumbling ant-hill, and it re- 
quired careful work. Down into the trench, therefore, 
I must go, and as I had to work slowly and at close 
quarters, picking away piece by piece, measuring, tak- 
ing notes, gathering specimens, I was far more exposed 
than my assistants. Indeed, it required the united 


efforts of all three to keep the ants away from my face. 
As for the rest of my body I bade them let that go, 
although occasionally a soldier ant would thrust his 
sharp sickles even through my clothing, and force me 
to give him attention. 


However, our punishment by 








AN UNDERGROUND ROUTE OF CUTTING-ANT. 





these insects was mild as compared’ 
with that of the agricultural ants, 
who have stings as sharp and viru- 
lent as hornets. 

‘“The interior of the formicary 
may be briefly described as an irre- 
gular arrangement of caverns com- 
municating with the surface and 
with each other by tubular galleries. 
These caverns or pockets were of 
various sizes, three feet long and 
less, and twelve inches deep by eight 
inches high, and less. Now we 
come to the question of how the ants 
dispose of the leaves which they 
collect. 

‘* Within these caverns were masses 
of a light, delicate leaf-paper wrought 
into what may properly be called 
‘combs.’ Some of the masses were 
in a single hemisphere, filling the 
central parts of the cave; others 
were arranged in columnar masses 
two and one-half inches high, placed 
in contact along the floor. Some 
of these columns hung like a rude 
F honey-comb or. wasp’s nest from 
roots that interlaced the chamber. The material was 
in some cases of a gray tint, in others of a lead-brown 
color and was all evidently composed of the fibre of 
leaves.”? 

‘* You speak of this material as leaf-paper,” said 
Abby. ‘‘Do you mean that the leaves were fastened 
together like pieces of paper, or that they were ground 
up and made into a true paper ?”’ 

‘* The fibre of the leaves had actually been reduced 
to pulp, and spread out into a papery mass, which had 
dried into the shapes described.”’ 

‘* But how could this have been done ?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly by the joint action of the mandibles 
and salivary glands. The former organs are powerful 
instruments that readily grind up the leaves, which are 
kept moist and pliable by the latter organs. This is, in 













fact, a rude process of paper-making, and it is not sur- 
prising to find the habit in the ants, since it exists in 
great perfection among their close relations, the wasps. 

‘‘On examination, the pulpy masses proved to be 
composed of cells of various sizes, irregular in shape, 
but maintaining pretty constantly the hexagon. Some 
of the cells were half an inch in diameter, many one- 
fourth inch, most of them one-eighth inch, and quite 
minute. Some were one inch deep, and usually nar- 
rowed into a funnel-like cylinder.. Large circular open- 
ings penetrated the heart of the columns. Ants in 
great number, chiefly of the small castes, were found 
within the cells; in the first large cave opened were 
also great quantities of larve.’’ 

“Does thee know what these leaf-combs are used 
for ?”? asked Aunt Hannah. 

‘*T believe that they are the living-rooms of the ants, 
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THE GATE OPEN. 


particularly of the grubs and younglings. The eggs, [ 
think, are deposited within the cells, and there are 
hatched. The paper is so fragile that it breaks under 
the most delicate handling, but the ants ran over it 
with impunity. However, Mr. Belt has started the 
curious theory that the leaf-paper masses are a sort 
of mushroom garden, wherein a minute 

fungus is purposely cultivated by the ants 

for food. That, if true, would certainly show 

a rare degree of intelligence, though by no 

means beyond the emmet capacity. I sub- 

mitted some of my specimens to the micros- 

cope, and they did show fungus growths, but 

that is only what might be expected in such 

dark, underground environment. I believe 

that the chief food of the ants is the juice of the 

leaves which they gather, although they are 

not confined to that diet. I saw one im- 

mense column, for example, engaged in plun- 

dering a granary of wheat, which was being 

carried away, grain by grain, to the nest.”’ 

‘‘Have they any preference among the trees which 
they defoliate ?’’ asked Abby. 

‘“Yes; a decided preference. The principal leaves 
gathered at my camp were those of the live-oak. The 
great tree above the mound was, in some parts, stripped 
to the very top. The young saplings in the neighbor- 
hood were in great part or wholly stripped. Some wild 
vine unknown to me was an especial favorite, but some 
plants stood in the little thicket around quite untouched. 
I thought it curious, by-the-way,. that the workers 
showed a preference for beginning their operations at 
the topmost or outmost twigs of the branches. 

‘** T visited the grounds of 
an intelligent nurseryman 
near Austin, and learned 
from him many interesting 
facts. The ants prefer 
trees with a smooth leaf, 
are severe upon grapes, 
peaches, china-tree, rad- 
ishes ; take celery, beets, 
young corn and wheat, 
plum, pomegranate, honey- 
suckle, cape jessamine, 
cape myrtle, althea. On 
the other hand, they do 
not like lettuce, won’t 
take the paper mulberry, 
nor figs and cedar, except 
the bud ends in the scant 





days of winter. They love sugar, grain and— 
tobacco !”’ ‘ 

**Tobacco !’? exclaimed Aunt Hannah ; 
‘tcan such an unnatural taste exist in a pure 
state of nature ?”’ 

‘*Oh, for that matter,”? remarked’ Abby, 
‘*T think it far more fitting material for an 
ant’s jaws than a man’s !”’ 

‘* They certainly seem to find a use for 
it,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ for the nursery man assured 
me that the ants made foraging excursions 
even into his house, entered his desk-drawers, 
and carried away a portion of his chewing 
tobacco before the robbery was discovered. 
He had to be very careful thereafter where he 
deposited the delectable weed.” 

‘*Truty,’? cried Abby, ‘‘ wonders never 
cease to be explained. It has always been a 
mystery to me how the tobacco-chewing 

habit could have originated among men. But here we 
have it! It comes down by long descent from some 
far away emmet ancestor of ours !”’ 

“Tut, tut, Abby,’? interposed Aunt Hannah. 
‘‘ What does thee mean by such nonsense ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense! Why should you call it that?’ re- 


THE GATE CLOSED. 


torted Abby, while her eyes twinkled merrily. ‘It 
was only a few days ago that I read, floating through 
our daily papers, a saying of one of Mr. Mayfield’s dis- 
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tinguished ant-loving friends to the effect that if one 
were to judge from intelligence and general affinity of 
social habit and organization alone, man might more 
readily be derived from an ant than from anape. So, 
there! My remark has the wisdom of the evolutionists 
behind it, and a specialist’s justification besides. ”’ 

** We cannot stop to settle the wisdom of Abby’s re- 
mark,’’ I observed, ‘‘ or even whether she is in jest or 
earnest. But I will cordially endorse Sir John Lub- 
bock’s remark, with a good deal of emphasis, however, 
on the #f. 

“‘T was frequently surprised at the ability of these 
cutting-ant masons to excavate vast halls and sub- 
terranean avenues. I visited several holes in the 
vicinity of Austin, out of which ‘ beds’ or nests of ants 
had been dug by an old man who used to follow the 
business of an ant-exterminator. These holes were 
nearly as large as the cellar of 2 small house. One 
such excavation, about three miles from the city, was 
twelve feet in diameter and fifteen feet deep. At the 





lowest point the main cave or chamber had been found 
which, I was told, was as large asa flour barrel. In 
this central cavern were many winged insects, males 
and females, and quantities of larve. It was the head- 
quarters of the formicary, whence, in various direc- 
tions, radiated avenues through which. the workers 
issued upon their numerous raids. 

‘*T was struck by the engineering skill displayed in 
laying out these avenues. Take this example. The 
nest of which I speak was situated 669 feet from a tree. 
that stood in the front yard of a gentleman’s house. 
The tree had been stripped bare of leaves by the cutting- 
ants! Assisted by a young civil engineer, I took the 
range of the underground way traversed to reach this 
point, and from the survey, an accurate route was con- 
structed by a friend in the office of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The little map is reproduced on page 674. 
You see that the course varies little from a direct line. 
There were no turnings or twistings, but the tunnel ran 
from point to point straight as an arrow flies. In this 
respect the map is true to the facts.”’ 

** That is an important explanation,’’ Abby remarked, 
‘*for I have learned to take all maps that issue from 
railroad offices with great allowance for a scientific use 
of the imagination. It is surprising to see how straight 


their lines run between main points on the maps, and 
how many eurves, sweeps and deflections there are 
when you come to ride on their trains !”’ 

As Abby’s sally evidently touched a common experi- 
ence it was greeted with hearty merriment. ‘I can 


PREPARING TO CLOSE THE NEST. 


vouch for the accuracy of this chart, at all events,” I 
said, ‘‘And this is all the more remarkable when you 
remember that the lines were run underground. In 
some places the tunnel was as deep as six feet beneath 
the surface, the average depth being about eighteen 
inches. At the ‘Exit Hole,’ 484 feet from the nest, 
the tunnel was two feet deep. I am not prepared to 
say upon what principles these lines were laid out by 
the ants, but I venture the opinion that they show as 
good evidence of thorough engineering in going directly 
to their points of destination, as do the famous under- 
ground railways of London. Besides this main way 
which I have described, there were two branch tunnels 
which deflected from the trunk-line near the country 
road, in. order to gain entrance to a peach orchard one 
hundred and twenty feet distant.”’ 

‘*How did you trace these tunnels ?”’ asked Penn. 
“Tt must have been an immense work to dig after 
them.” 

‘The work had been done by the planter, who, de- 


termined to exterminate the nest, had traced it up with 
the help of laborers. Much of the way was actually 
dug out, and the trench was visible when I visited the 
place. As to the rest, it was only necessary to sink 
holes here and there along the estimated course, and 
when the tunnel was struck, take another bearing. 
The nest was finally reached, and the great pit was 
there to show how extensive the colony had been. 

‘* In view of such observations as these, I am quite 
prepared to believe the story related by Dr. Lincecum, 
who long observed the habits of the cutting-ants in 
Texas, that they on one occasion tunneled beneath a 
stream in order to reach a garden that lay on the 
opposite side. 

‘*There is one other remarkable habit which I 
observed before the mound nest near my camp had 
been destroyed. It relates to the opening and shutting 
of the gates which communicate with the interior. I 
soon found that doors were opened and closed before 
and after every exit from the nest. The process is a 
long, careful, and complicated one.”’ 

‘* What did the gates look like ?”’ asked Harry. 

‘“‘They are simply little heaps of dry leaves, twigs, 
and such like refuse, which are seen scattered here and 
there over the mound as one approaches it in day-time. 
When I first saw them, as I have told you, I was com- 
pletely deceived, and thought them nothing more than 
accidental accumulations. I found out, however, that 
these piles were raised above the surface opening of the 
galleries that penetrated the mound, and that they 











AN EMMET ‘‘ DUMPING ’’—- A MASON SQUAD AT WORK. 


filled the mouths to the depth sometimes of an inch and 
a half. The leaves and chips were intermingled with 
pellets of soil, and occasionally below them the gallery 
was quite sealed with pellets. The galleries frequently 
slant inward from the gate, and at as great an angle as 
forty-five degrees. Sometimes they deflect a short 
distance from the top. These conformations allow 
more readily the process of closing, as they give a pur- 
chase to the material used. 

‘*The doors are opened about dusk. First appear the 
minims, the very small forms, creeping out of minute 
holes, which they have doubtless made by working 
inside, and deporting from the heap grains of sand. 
Presently larger forms follow, carrying away bits of 
refuse, which they drop a couple of inches more or less 
from the gate. This is a slow process, and apparently 
nothing is accomplished for a long time. But evidently 
the whole mass of plugging is thus gradually loosened. 
Then comes the final burst, with soldiers, majors and 
minors in the lead, who rush out, bearing up before 
them the rubbish, which flies here and there, and in a 
few moments is cleared away from the gallery and 
spread around the margin of the gate. These chips are 
doubtless gathered together for this purpose, and are 
among the treasured properties of the ants, being kept 
near by for such service. I easily identified many 
pieces as being thus used several days in succession. 

“*The doors remain open to give exit and entrance to 
the swarms of leaf-gatherers until morning when they 
are gradually closed, the process continuing in some 
cases until 10:30 a.m. In shutting up the house the 
minors appear to begin by dragging the scattered refuse 
toward the hole. One by one they are taken in and the 
ingenuity shown in this is very great. My field note- 
book is full of sketches showing the progress, step by 
step, of gate-closing, and the admirable manner in 
which the workers proceed by properly adjusting the 
longest stalks and leaves that can stretch across «nd 
wedge into the mouth of the gallery, and then laying 
the shorter one atop of these. 

** But I cannot dwell upon these details. As the hole 
gradually fills up, the smaller castes of workers ap- 
pear upon the field and take up the work to which their 


slighter frames are adapted. The last touchesare care- 
fully and delicately made by the minims who, in small 
squads, fill in the remaining interstices with minute 
grains of sand; and finally the last laborer steals in 
behind some bit of leaf, and the gate is closed. It then 
presents to the casual observer the appearance which I 
have described, and which is shown in the cut, of a 


small heap of dry chips accidentally accumulated upon 
the ground.”’ 


I was delighted to note the interest with which my 
friends followed this description, and how eagerly they 


hung upon my words. Several drew a deep breath and 
uttered various exclamations as I concluded, and when 
I called attention to a figure which I had drawn, show- 
ing a gate when closed, and the same when opened, 
even Sarah left her recess in the shadow of the kitchen 
door to look at it. ’ 

‘* An’ what do they go thro’ all thet. bother for ?”’ at 
length she asked. I hesitated a moment, but observing 
that the question voiced the wish of others, was about 
to speak, when Dan took up the answer for me. 

‘*Bress yo’ heart, honey,’’ he said. ‘‘ What do yo’ 
shet yo’ doahs fer? Ef eber dar wur a ’tickler body on 
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dat subject uv shettin’ doahs, 
An’ I’s done said, many en’ many’s the time, dat de 
*mount uv bother ’t yo’d make ’bout dem ole doahs 
uv yo’s, is onreasonable out uv all perportion.”’ 
‘**Onreasonable !”’ cried Sarah, quite thrown off her 


it’s yo?, Sairy Ann. 


‘guard. ‘*That’s the way with you men—allus the 
way. Do ye call ’t onreasonable to keep flies out of 
the. kitchen w’en ther wuss ’n the plagues uv Egypt ; 
an’ to keep draughts off ’n the bread dough, an’—but 
w’ats the use ’n talkin’ ?’’ She had retreated to her 
kitchen door by this time, and turned to hurl at her 
venerable tormentor a question which she was wont to 
shout at him many times a day. ‘I'd jist like to 
know w’at doors ’er made for, ef not to shet ?” 

** Ho, ho,” laughed Dan, clasping himself in his 
arms, and rolling his body in his usual way when 
greatly amused; ‘“‘ho, ho! Dat’s zactly wat de ants tink 
about it, Sary Ann! W’y didn’t yo’ start out wid dat 
quest’n, an’ den yo’ needn’t ’v axed nuffin’ ’tall.” 

When the amusement which this little episode ad 
duced had subsided, I resumed : 

“At first I contented myself with looking for these 

gates in the near vicinity of the central mound or bed, 
but I soon found that there were many more openings. 
Indeed, one scarcely knew where he might stumble 
upon a group of the little miners crowding in busy 
groups out of holes in the grass, carrying pellets of 
earth, the product of their underground excavations, 
I never saw any but the smaller forms or minims en- 
gaged in this service of digging. They were night 
workers, and at times, as I moved over the ground 
thirty or forty feet from the central live-oak mound, I 
would see shining in the lantern-light among the grass 
a white ‘dumping’ which showed where a bevy of 
masons were at work. They had tapped the white 
adobe clay that lies several feet underneath the upper 
soil, and the nature of the pellets which they were cart- 
ing out showed that they were cutting rooms and gal- 
leries in that stratum. The accumulation outside the 
opening presented quite the appearance of a mimic 
railroad dumping, with a gang of laborers at work ; the 
minims issued from the cavernous shadows trembling 
under the weight of the white pellets borne before and 
above their heads, crossed the heap until the edge was 
reached, and then ‘dumped’ their load. It was quite 
a comical sight to see some of them at this point. 
They raised themselves upon their hind legs, thrust 
their heads over the edge, and with a saucy jerk flung 
down the bit of clay. Others would put a fore-paw to 
either side of the face, and striking forward with the 
legs, accelerate the movement of the pellet. Others, 
again, contented themselves with simply thrusting the 
head beyond the margin of the dump and dropping 
their load from the jaws. Here is a sketch of one of 
these mason groups engaged on a dumping.”’ 

** Certainly these little fellows have amazingly inter- 
esting parts,’”? remarked Penn Townes; “but they 
must be a great plague to the horticulturist. Is noth- 
ing done to destroy the creatures ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, there are various ways for their destruc- 
tion; indeed’ the formidable nature of the insects’ 
depredations. has developed a class of men whose 
special business is to exterminate them. I heard of 
one at Austin, who had long followed the business of 
digging out nests, and was known as the ‘ Old Ant 
Man.’ I saw some of his work—great holes, the size 
of a small cellar, from which vast formicaries had been 
literally dug out. I heard of another person who, 
being of an inventive turn. had devised a machine 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


which dispenses with the latbootions method of the « old 
Austin ant man, I was fortunate enough to get one 
of his circulars, and here it is, with the wood-cut to 
illustrate the mode of operation. The cut, to be sure, 
is of a most primitive type, and looks as though it 
also might have been manufactured by the inventor of 
the machine. But they are very interesting, if not 
artistic, for they give us some insight of an ant-bed, as 
seen by an experienced practical observer. Of course 
he has only made a rough diagram of a nest-interior, 
but you see that it shows a network of galleries, uniting 
caves of various sizes, just as I have described it. 

‘** The ‘Insect Destroyer ’ works about in this wise : 
alternate layers of ignited charcoal and sulphur or 
similar materials are laid in a hollow dug around one of 
the gates, and surrounded by a ‘smoke chamber.’ In 
one case a bellows, in another an air-pump, is attached 
to this chamber, and as the combustibles are blown 
into a flame, the gas thus generated is also forced down 
the galleries into the rooms, and of course suffocates 
the ants. The inventor, as you see, here advertises 
‘the largest bed of Cutting Ants completely destroyed 
in twenty to forty minutes.’ ”’ 

‘** Dear me !”? exclaimed Abby, ‘‘ that is surely a fell 
destroyer! He must have got this hint of exter- 
minating emmet cities by raining fire and brimstone 
upon them, from the story of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 
But see ! here is a confirmation of your account of the 
location of gates at distant points ; our Texas artist has 
put little puffs of smoke curling up from holes way out 
here in the field.”’ 

‘* Does the machine work satisfactory ?” asked Hugh. 

‘* Really, I cannot tell you, though I tried to ascer- 
tain that fact. But, if you have a mind to experi- 
ment, note the advertisement: ‘ Price, for Farm-Right 
and Machine, all Complete, $20.’ ”’ 

‘* Ther’s nothin’ to expurmint on,”’ answered Hugh, 
laughing, ‘‘ aroun’ this ole farm, ’cept mole runs and 
a few rat holes aroun’ the barn; an’ I reckon it ud 
hardly pay to import a colony uv cuttin’ ants jest t’ 
expurmint on them.”’ 

‘Tam sure that I wouldn’t begrudge the money,” 
said Aunt Hannah, ‘“‘if the inventor would guarantee 
that his machine can smoke out our red house-ants.”’ 

‘*Red ants, Aunt Hannah !’’ exclaimed the Mistress. 
**You surprise me! I thought there wasn’t enough 
encouragement in the way of stray crumbs of any sort 
around your house to justify even a red ant in venturing 
upon the premises.” 

**Catherine Mayfield,’? responded Aunt Hannah, 
with a little show of warmth, ‘* thee must know that 
the matter of dirt has nothing to do with the presence 
of ants.. They are tidy creatures enough and know 
how to pick up a living in the tidiest housekeeper’s cup- 
boards. There are some insects, I grant thee, whose 
presence is a proof of uncleanliness, but it is no discredit 
to any houseekeeper to have red ants at times.”’ 

** An’ that’s the mortal truth, Aunt Hanner,”’’ re- 
marked Sarah, who had been again allured from the 
kitchen shadows by the nature of the conversation. 
‘* I’ve tried no end uv scourin’ an’ scrubbin’ ; an’ after 
I’d hed my closets all swep’ an’ garnished, and pol- 
ished to boot, along ud come them pesky mites uv 
critters, like the cast out devils in the Scripter, an’ ud 
enter in bringin’ their neighbors with ’em, an’ make 
things wuss ’n ever. For my part I don’t see what sich 
anymiles wuz made fer, nohow!’” Having thus delivered 
her mind and started a problem that has puzzled wiser 
heads, she returned to her seat at the kitchen stove. 














AN UNCANNY LEGEND. 


BY M. B. BUTLER. 


Tue Kingley family ranked as patrician. Assuming 
no pre-eminence, universal respect was accorded them. 
Grandmamma Kingley was eighty years old—tall, erect, 
and with movements still active. 

Her memory unimpaired, she was a compendium of 
modern history and biography. 

Her rooms were the cosiest and handsomest in the 
house. The grandchildren were trained to consider 
this just as it should be. The alcove under the front 
hall stairs was shut in by a screen of her own embroid- 
ering since her seventy-fifth year. She used no pat- 
terns, but copied directly from nature. 

Though surrounded from childhood by luxury and 
elegance, not thus had her hands been always employed. 
Almost countless were the plain, homely deeds they had 
performed for the needy and suffering. A woman of rare 
attainments, honorable lineage and liberal education, 
of cultured demeanor and Christian graces.. What 
were the influences brought to bear, in her own life and 
in the lives of her antecedents, to have developed so 
noble a type of womanhood? Perhaps food for reflec- 
tion may be gathered by repeating a conversation that 
took place one evening between herself and her fifteen 
years’ old granddaughter. 

Blanche Kingley., suddenly leaving her piano, exclaim- 
ed : ‘‘ Well, grandmamma, I’ve been thinking lately that 
if there is anything to be proud of and thankful for in 
this world it is for belonging by birth, and blood, and 
inheritance to a good family. Just think how papa is 
looked up to and consulted about everything, and re- 
spected by all classes of people, and you—the very head 
of us all—are known far and near, and loved by every- 
body. And there’s mamma, who never goes out with- 
out receiving the greatest attention. I had not thought 
of it until lately. Oh, it makes me just happy to think 
that I belong to you all !’’ 

‘** You don’t think, then, that it is simply your papa’s 
wealth that enforces respect ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I do not,”’ answered Blanche; ‘‘ nor your’s 
that makes people court your society.” 

‘ * There is something besides, then, you think ?” 

‘“Of course there is—something that is a part of 
yourselves, ”’ 

‘**Then how is it to be perpetuated in our branch of 
the family after not only myself but your parents 
shall have passed on to where family distinction counts 
for nothing ? I stand close to the verge, dear, and see 
plainly.”’ 

Blanche’s face instantly sobered. 

‘‘Grandmamma,” she said, “‘you frighten me. I 
had thought nothing more enviable than to be able to 
carry into old age, as you have done, the marks of good 
ancestry and high breeding ; and did not consider, until 
since you have questioned me, that there really must be 
something besides in such people as you and my 
parents. But, grandmamma, don’t you believe at all 
in real ‘blue blood’ and the high instep ?” 

Mrs. Kingley only laughed, and said : ‘‘ Come, sit on 
this ottoman, Blanche, while I tell you something that 
has never yet passed my lips. When I was a young 
girl in our South Carolina home, my grandmother, 
Austin, lived with us as I am living with you. And, 
by-the-way, dear, your papa is almost a counterpart of 
his grandfather Austin, and aptly named. Like your- 


self, I was proud of our family name, and happy that 
my lot had been cast among those whom I chose to call 
the aristocracy ; and on one occasion expressed this 
sentiment to my grandmother, thinking to please her. 
But being a far-seeing woman, she only contemplated 
me gravely for a few moments, and then told me what 
I now tell you. 

‘*** Bertha,’ said she, ‘once in my girlhood when I 
was putting on airs and pluming myself on account of 
our social pre-eminence as a family, my grandmother 
told me——’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, you are taking me back three generations of 
grandmothers !”’ 

‘*Yes, dear, and directly you’ll wish it were four. 
She said that her grandmother told her that when she 
herself was young, she heard it related that far back in 
the family of Austins ingEngland, there was a man 
who, while sawing off a limb which overhung his well, 
sat on the wrong side of the saw and sawed himself off, 
and falling into the well was drowned.” 

‘*O, dreadful! what made you tell me ?”’ exclaimed 
Blanche, burying her face in the old lady’s lap, while 
mirth and chagrin struggled for supremacy. 

‘**T told you because I remember that the story toned 
down my pride not a little, and set me to thinking— 
thinking, Blanche, about how family distinction may 
be created throuch the weli-doing of successive genera- 
tions, and of how easily it may be extinguished by a 
reverse course. And one might go on and wonder now 
how many generations it would take of vice and squan- 
dering of means to set us back with the man of the saw 
and the well. In his case there must have been poverty 
of both purse and intellect.” 

“*O, grandmamma, don’t, please !’’ and she put both 
hands on her ears ; but looking up directly, exclaimed : 
‘** What a blessed thing the idiot was drowned !”” 

‘* Ah, but that doesn’t help us, dear, for the story 
ran that from one of his sons sprang our entire line of 
Austins.”’ 

‘‘O dear! ~ Well, I can never be wise enough and 
good enough to keep up the family name. Do talk to 
brothers Victor and James.”’ 

‘*We’ve had many a talk, dear; and I think they 
understand that they’ve not far to go outside the 
Golden Rule to find all that is needed to beget and sus- 
tain true nobility, not only through the suppression of 
all petty defects of character, but by so smoothing the 
speech and manner of common life toward servitor and 
peer that the appellative of ‘ true gentleman’ or ‘ lady’ 
naturally follows.’’ 

After a thoughtful silence, Blanche said: ‘‘ And so 
you never told papa this story! I wonder why !” 

‘* There was never that about him to remind me that 
he needed it (Blanche winced a little) ; and not marry- 
ing until late in life we were much together, and I 
knew his habit of thought and action perfectly well.” 

‘*Dear old papa! I knew he was always splendid. 
I’m going to the library this minute to tell him about 
his Austin ancestry.” P 

Shortly after, there came from the library such shouts 
of laughter as Mr. Kingley rarely indulged in. Blanche 
afterward reported that he had said nothing, only that 
he thought his great-great-grandmother must have pos- 
sessed a rare quality of shrewd sense. 
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MONUMENT. 


By chance, I found a comrade’s grave, 
Unknown to brawling fame, 

To whom the last great battle brought 

The chariot of flame. 


A thousand leagues that fair-faced boy 
Had marched and fought with me, 

When treason offered holocaust 

From Shiloh to the Sea. 


A vision came as there I knelt ; 
The silent years flew fast ; 
The century that before me lay 
Seemed merged with sons past. 


Tombstone and trophy were no more ; 
Border nor avenue; 

Brambles usurped the roses’ place ; 

The pine tree choked the yew. 





No banner floated on the breeze ; 
Scarce might be traced the mound, 
From which the towering mast had 

fallen, 
Rotting now upon the ground. 


Where care had reigned, confusion 
sat ; 
Nature had throttled Art ; 
The dogwood and the chinquapin 
Strove for each mold’ring heart. 





Still as a wilderness untrod 
The tangled thicket lay ; 

The swifts raced o’er the sun-flecked 
sod 

In unsuspecting play. 





From far a crowded city’s hum 
Just reached the listening ear ; 
The tim’rous crow had built above, 
The serpent brooded near. 


** Ah, me!” I cried, ‘‘ hath Time so soon 
Hid memory of the dead ? 

Is this the prose of Glory’s rune, 

The Hero’s flowery bed ?”’ 






WANDERED through a burial-place 
Where mold’ring thousands lay, 


*Neath grassy mounds, with headstones white, 
In uniform array. ; 


A mother with a childish flock 

Came picking through the maze, 
Humming some snatches of a song 
Of old-time battle days. 

















The close-clipped hedge, thé shaven sod, 
Spoke unforgetting care ; 
The trophied mound and starry flag 
Told who were slumb’ring there. 


One blundered o’er a headstone, hid 
*Neath densely matted vine, 

And woke the echoes with his brawl. 

To soothe his silly whine. 








* Republished by request, from an-early number of THE CONTINENT. 
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The woman sat upon a tomb, 
And with her brood around, 

The story told of hero-dust 
That made it holy ground. 


“They fought,’’ she said, ‘‘ to save our land 
From Treason’s grasp, and free 
A race, who bore, in sweat and blood, 
The chains of Slavery !”’ 


‘Slavery! What's that?’ the boy exclaimed. 
I heard in sore amaze, 
For hue and lineament conspired 
To show the sun-cursed race ! 


‘*Enough ! enough!’ I, waking cried : 
‘*Oh, comrades ! not in vain ye died ! 
‘* Let brambles hide each grave ! 
‘* Let mural tablets fade ! 
‘‘ YE NEED THEM NOT, 
‘“‘For AFRIC’S CHILD 
KNowSs NOT THE NAME OF SLAVE!”’ 


ALBION W. TouRGEE. 
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A HARD LESSON. 


marriage his father died, and left him master of another 
great plantation beside Le Rivage, the inheritance of his 
wife. 

But they did not live at Le Rivage—it was not a 
wholesome place for white people ; all the Le Barons 


‘**Is he worse, Doctor ?”’ 

‘No, madam, no. I cannot say he is worse.” 

‘* But he is no better ?” 

‘‘Madam Fontaine, the secrets of the profession— 
h’m—I’m an old, old fellow as you know, but damme! I 
might as well be honest for once—I must own I am at 
my wit’s end about the Judge.”’ 

** Dr. Lévis !”” 

A shocked exclamation that did not seem to pain the 
Doctor—a fat, flabby, elderly man, yellow as an orange 
with malaria, whisky and tobacco, a trio that had taken 
full possession of him for many a year, yet had not alto- 
gether quenched the keen ray of his deep-set eye, and 
could not change the contour of his head and face, or 
do more than degrade and darken the evident intellect 
they expressed. 

Mrs. Fontaine was a slight, delicate woman, with 
soft. dark eyes, languid lips, abundant black hair, small 
feet and hands, a typical Southern woman, a tender 
mother and a devoted wife, full of the inborn convic- 
tion that the black race were made for slavery, and the 
white for masters. Judge Fontaine, her husband, was 
judge by courtesy ; he had studied law and been ad- 
mitted to the bar of Louisiana, but he put a definite 
end to his legal usefulness by marrying Marie Le 
Baron, an orphan girl, and an heiress. Soon after this 
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had died young, saturated with malaria from the 
swamps that lay all about the great fields of cotton and 
cane from which they coined their dollars. Marie had 
been educated from her childhood in a New Orleans 
convent, and on her first entrance into society had met 
Louis Fontaine, and married him from her aunt’s house 
there ; for Le Rivage was uninhabited except by the 
overseer. Marie’s father, mother, brother and. sisters 
lay on the tiny enclosure on the only bit of rising 
ground in the plantation, and she expected to live out 
her life in the city when Colonel Fontaine died, and 
Louis took possession of Rosiéres, his inheritance. 
Rosiéres was a vast and productive estate, but lonely as 
only a home can be set miles away from any other 
human habitation. It was higher than the Le Baron’s 
estate, and its crops were of upland cotton ; the heavy 
woods that hemmed in those rolling acres hid the 
distant river that half circled Le Rivage, and took 
away the sense of solitude by its ever varied never erd- 
ing procession of smoke-wreathing steamers. Rosiéres 
was far away from the nearest village, miles lay be- 
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tween its center and the homes on other plantations ; 
hospitalities passed between them at rare intervals, and 
the men found in their hunting and fishing the sole 
amusement of their lives, and their only labor in the 
ordering of their estates, the buying and selling of 
slaves, the shipping of cotton, and the semi-annual 
visits to New Orleans for purposes of traffic and 
pleasure ; while the women had the children to rear, 
their irresponsible house-slaves to scold, and the 
ignoble army of the quarters to clothe, feed, and aid as 
far as they might when sickness and death entered the 
lowly hut as inevitably as the lordly mansion. Schools 
there were none; every house had its governess or 
tutor ; and Dr. Lévis, the only physician within reach, 
had a plantation of his own, and practiced his pro- 
fession rather as an occupation than a necessity. His 
patients were his friends, for the slaves preferred their 
own healers to this rough, contemptuous master, who 
treated them as he would not treat his superb horses or 
his thoroughbred dogs. 

To-day Dr. Lévis was puzzled. He had an acute 
brain, some perception, much common sense, and such 
knowledge added to his course of study in a celebrated 
Northern college as thirty odd years of experience gave 
him. He was a fair, old-fashioned physician, but none 
of the remedies and experiments of modern times were 
at his command. He took no medical journals, for he 
considered that he knew by heart all the range of dis- 
eases that prevailed in the neighborhood ; he had even 
had yellow fever himself, and believed it perfectly man- 
ageable ; while the various forms of malaria were to 
him an old story ; he knew just where a tisane of bitter 
sour-orange was of use, and where a small dose of 
quinine was good for nothing; but for a case not in his 
books or his experience he had nothing to do but to con- 
front his ignorance and own it. 

He had to do this now. Judge Fontaine had been in 
a languid, irritable, feeble condition for weeks ; quinine 
did not seem to bring him up except for the hour; food 
was disgusting to him; he could not swallow stimu- 
lants, and a heavy depression, impossible to throw off, 
settled down upon him like a pall; he was drowsy or 
fretful most of the time, and nothing Dr. Lévis did 
seemed to be of any use. 

He turned and looked sharply at Mrs. Fontaine as 
she said : 

“Dr. Levis !”’ in that pained, frightened voice. 

‘*Yes, Madam! Doctor as I am, I don’t know what 
to do for Fontaine any more than you do !”’ 

‘** Did Louis show you his left arm this morning ?°’ 

‘‘His arm! No. He was so glad to get rid of me, 
or, I should say, so infernally snappish at seeing me, 
that I made a short visit, I can tell you. What’s to 
do about his arm ?”’ 

‘Why, there’s a black spot on it as big as my 


nail ; and there’s one on his forehead, too, since yes- 
terday.” 


“Hm 1? 
his loose, thick lips hard together. 
the spot came on his arm ?” 

“Stephen found it last night when he bathed him.” 

““T’ll go back and inspect,” said the Doctor; and 
- Fontaine followed him into the sick man’s cham- 
er. 

A cool, airy room it was; scrupulously neat, with 
all the air that stirred that warm spring day blowing 
across it from the half-turned Venetian blinds on either 
side. Judge Fontaine was stretched on a light frame- 
work of bamboo and cane near the northern window, 
with only a sheet thrown over his stalwart figure ; he was 


Dr. Lévis knitted his gray brows, and set 


** How long since 


a handsome man in health, with black hair, tolerably fair 
complexion and dark, long eyes; now he was pale, thin, 
and a sort of feverish brightness lit his usually calm 
countenance; he was impatient of his illness, and 
turned his head, as the door gently opened, with a vexed 
look. 

‘* Here again, Fontaine! Bad penny, you know. 
But I want to inspect you once more, for I’ve got to go 
down to the city to-morrow, and maybe I can counsel 
there with my brothers, if I take a thorough account of 
your symptoms along.”’ 

‘You might go or stay Lévis, for my care. I don’t 
get better with all your doses, and I never shall.” 

‘* Fudge !”? growled the Doctor. ‘I belive you’re a 
d——d humbug, Louis. Let me look at you with my 
spectacles. Steve, open the blind !”’ 

Stephen, Judge Fontaine’s body-servant, stepped 
forward, unfastened the catch, and gently swung the 
blind backward. He was a tall, well-made mulatto, 
like enough in every feature to have passed for his mas- 
ter’s brother, except for the deep olive of his skin. 
And why not ? for he was Judge Fontaine’s brother— 
only Louis was the son of the free woman and Stephen 
of the slave ! 

As the warm light streamed in on the sick man’s face 
he shut his eyes, unused to even the tempered glare of 
day, and Dr. Lévis saw on his temple a dark spot like 
a mole, that certainly was not there two days before. 
It was not a mole, though, for not even the slightest 
roughness, or rising, indicated any such thing ; it was 
merely a dark spot, as if the juice of some fruit, or the 
stain of a drug, had touched it. 

Dr. Lévis turned back the &hirt-sleeve on the sick 
man’s left arm a little way, as if the better to feel his 
pulse, and there on the wrist, or rather just above the 
articulation of the wrist, on the inside of the arm, 
another dark spot showed against the unsunned skin 
more blackly than on the temple. 

For a moment Dr. Lévis was startled. Could it be 
the black flag of mortification ? But the steady pulse 
forbid such a diagnosis ; there was no other symptom 
to further the idea. Some chronic derangement of the 
liver Judge Fontaine had long suffered from at inter- 
vals; now there were symptoms also of digestive 
trouble, but nothing that could or would induce gan- 
grene—nothing that, to the Doctor’s eye meant vital 
mischief. He fell. back on the last resort of all phy- 
sicians—change of place and air. 

‘* Look here, old fellow,’’ he said, putting on a hilar- 
ious air, as Stephen closed the blinds again. ‘*‘ What 
you want is a course of Saratoga water. Take Steve 
and the madam, and start off Monday for Congress 
Hall.” 

*¢ T can’t do it, Lévis! You know I can’t.”’ 

“Fudge! Don’t tell me. By George, you shall go, 
if I have to carry you to the boat. Half that ails you 
is hypo. Get up your will, man. The moment you’re 
out of this slew you’ll begin to pick up.” 

Judge Fontaine laughed feebly. To him the “slew ”’ 
of this dreadful depression and irritation seemed the 
very valley of death, and it tickled his sense of humor 
that hearty, jolly old Lévis, standing hale and heartsome 
in the sunshine, should tell him to take up his bed and 
walk, with divine prerogative. 

‘* Since when did you go into miracle-working ?’’ he 
asked, looking up at the Doctor with an odd twist of 
his pale lips. 

“Get up, I say ; don’t talk blasted nonsense! You 
can, if you’ve a mind to. If I stuck a lighted fagot 
under the veranda you’d run like a lap-wing in five 
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minutes; you want, excitement, push! not a cool 
lounge and unlimited lemonade or orange juice.”’ 

Judge Fontaine’s eye knitted ; much as he liked Dr. 
Lévis he did not like to be bullied in this fashion. He 
rose on one elbow, and a certain warmth that was not 
color lit his sallow cheek. 

““I wish I could fight you, Lévis! One would 
think I was your red setter, to hear you order me 
about. ’” 

‘*Good !”’ laughed the Doctor. ‘‘ Got your blood up 
alittle. Gad, man! I'd fight you with a good will if 
you could stand up long enough; ’twould stir you up 
roundly, better than Saratoga. But seriously, Louis, I 
am at the end of my track with you. I can’t put my 
finger on the mischief; I’m old, and not up to modern 
sciences. You must go North and see an abler man 
than old Hubert Lévis. If you stay here you'll just 
sink—the heats are coming on; May will be here in a 
fortnight, and I want you to get to New York by the 
first of the month. Set off to-morrow ; don’t wait to 
think.”’ 

Judge Fontaine sunk back wearily on to his pillows. 

*“*T don’t care a picayune, Lévis, whether I get well 
or not.” 

*¢ D—— it !”? roared the Doctor, in a most unseemly 
passion. ‘‘Haven’t you got a wife and children to 
think of ??’ 

Mrs. Fontaine burst into a flood of tears; she was 
not well, and she was worn out with anxiety. 

“*Oh, Marie! don’t cry, child !’’ sighed her husband. 
*¢ Don’t mind my petulance, dear! I was just weary 
enough to feel like dying that minute, Lévis has badg- 
ered me so; but you knowI don’t want to leave you 
and the babies.”’ 

Mrs. Fontaine choked her sobs, and kissed her hus- 
band’s cold forehead, while the Doctor paced up and 
down, growling under his breath all the anger he felt ; 
he had small patience with what he called “‘ fudge ’’— 
his favorite term for anything that seemed to him pre- 
tense or feebleness of will. ° 

Judge Fontaine looked tenderly at his wife’s pale 
face and tear-filled eyes ; he was not more selfish than 
other men are by nature, and Marie was a part of him- 
self; he would try to live for her sake and for the 
sturdy. boy of five, and the twin girls of two—who 
were laughing and prattling under the great catalpa 
tree, that dropped its spotted bells on the pavement of 
the court-yard, and sent its odorous breath into his 
chamber. 

**T’ll try, Doctor,’ he said, with an evident effort. 

**Good! Man can’t do more. Mammy is safe to 
take care of the youngsters; or I’ll carry them off to 
Lone Palm, if you like, while Madam is away.” 

** Doctor ! I can’t go; you gorget,’’ said Mrs. Fontaine 
in a half whisper, a wave of faint color rising to the 
edges of her shining hair. 

“So you can’t! I’m an old fool. Well, Fontaine 
will have the less care, and Steve will watch over him 
like a brother !”’ 

A flash in Stephen’s eye, as he stooped to pick up his 
master’s handkerchief, might have warned Dr. Levis 
that he had forgotten again, had he seen it ; but he saw 
nothing except a change in the Judge’s face, a look he 
liked to see there, for the far-off expression of the eye 
was gone ; it seemed to have recalled sight to the things 
at hand, to have taken a new outlook on life, to be once 
more a vital spark, not a fading glimmer. 

So the next day Judge Fontaine and Stephen, in the 
easiest of carriages, with every appliance to be pro- 
cured in that lonely region, began their journey to the 





nearest landing-place on the river, leaving a pale but 
tearless woman on the veranda looking after them with 
sorrowful longing, and three wondering children who 
could not understand why papa should go away and 
mamma cry. It was a tedious journey to Judge Fon- 
taine, and when he reached New York he was quite 
exhausted ; but the physicians there seemed to be as 
much at fault as Dr. Lévis. None of them noticed the 
dark spots on his forehead and arm, and Stephen did 
not know that the old Doctor had ever observed them. 
One man, whose specialty was disease of the liver, im- 
mediately pronounced him ‘“ Bilious, nothing more.” 
Another who had studied affections of the heart, laid 
his condition at the door of that long-suffering organ ; 
and each one he consulted fixed his malady on some 
part of his organization that the last diagnosis had 
omitted ; but in one thing all agreed, change of air and 
cheerful society must be tried at once. It was a late 
season and too cold for Saratoga, so Judge Fontaine 
went to Newport for a month, and in pleasant lodgings 
in that quaint old town fancied that the pure sea-breeze 
revived him. 

So it did, a little; but as he grew somewhat better 
Stephen noticed that the black spots spread ; another 
showed on one cheek just under the eye, and on one 
leg a patch appeared as large as a child’s palm. 

‘Tt is nothing mortal,” said the little Quaker physi- 
cian whom he had called in—a quaint, considerate old 
man, with almost a life’s experience of diseases and 
their treatment. ‘‘Thee can call them moth-patches 
if thee likes, friend Fontaine; it is a disorder of the 
true skin, or rather of the pigment therein ; we regard 
it as a rather obscure ailment, probably connected with 
the liver. A thorough course of Congress water, fresh 
from the spring, will probably prove beneficial to thee.”’ 

So early in June the Judge established himself in a 
private boarding-house in Saratoga. He grew more 
languid and depressed here ; the sick people who filled 
the house were not altogether a cheerfulcrowd. Tosit 
down at table thrice a day with exemplifications of 
paralysis, brain softening, spinal distortion, jaundice, 
and other evils too numerous to mention, is not calcu- 
lated to raise the spirits of a well man; and the in- 
creasing size of the dark spot on the Judge’s face began 
to annoy him; he thought that all eyes were fixed upon 
it—that he was a marked man in a most obnoxious 
sense. He had always been conscious, to say the least, 
of his handsome face and figure, but now he shunned a 
mirror as if it were a-poisonous reptile, and only 
Stephen knew that the spot on his leg was fast covering 
it, and that the other ankle was blackening too, while 
the blotch on the temple spread daily. 

Saratoga is a very stupid place to people who do not 
care for fashion, show, or horse-racing. There is but 
one pleasant drive near it, and walking is dreary and 
difficult in the sand-barrens or yellow-pine groves on 
its outskirts. June was not well over before Judge 
Fontaine was as weary of it all as Mariana of the 
Moated Grange; and he and Stephen set off for the 
mountains of Vermont, finding a resting-place on a 
lonely but lovely mountain side, where some enter- 
prising Yankee had built a tavern and now took summer 
boarders. There the Judge grew stronger, but the 
plague spot spread more and more rapidly. To be brief, 
by the time September set in the blackness on his 
temple had invaded his face, his arms, his hands, his 
legs and feet, and a part of his body. Louis Fontaine 
was a negro to every eye but his own ; and, at last, 
an overheard conversation between two of the hotel 
servants opened his eyes to his condition. 
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Words are very weak sometimes ; never weaker than 
in the attempt to express the darkest and most evil 
experiences of man ; the inward hurricane and tempest 
of rage, despair and agony, that sometimes ravage and 
lay waste the soul which is helpless to avoid or avert an 
overwhelming calamity. There was but one thing left 
to Louis Fontaine, that which is left to the mortally 
smitten wild beast, and _is the instructive action of 
man; he must go home and hide himself. But to 
Stephen, a slave, a man with more than half white 
blood running its subtle currents under his dark skin, 
here was an opportunity. 

The Fontaines had been fairly kind to their slaves— 
not sparing of castigation, to be sure—a little more 
than ordinary parental discipline demands. Stephen’s 
mother was the daughter of Louis Fontaine’s uncle, 
and General Fontaine's favorite slave. 

Favorite! What depths of degradation that same 
word means from a master toa slave! Her daughter, 
an exquisitely beautiful quadroon, had held the same 
relation to Louis Fontaine’s father, and, being found 
in the house by Colonel Fontaine’s bride—a French 
creole heiress from New Orleans—had been, by several 
installments, to save appearances, whipped to death by 
Anastasie Fontaine’s orders, and her baby given to an 
old woman in the slave quarters to “‘ raise.” 

Stephen, the grandson of Louis Fontaine’s uncle, 
and his father’s son, had double portions of the fiery 
Fontaine blood in his veins, and yet he had not escaped 
the lash, or forgotten the story of his mother’s death. 
For years he had been madly athirst for freedom ; but 
the Caucasian subtlety he inherited taught him to con- 
ceal his wishes and intent till the time should come. 
It had come now. : 

Judge Fontaine had regained his, physical health 
almost entirely, and when he set out for home he had 


money enough to take him and his servant to Rosiére’s, 


and some to spare for emergencies. Stephen possessed 
himself of half the gold in his master’s trunk, and 
half the Judge’s wardrobe. 

What did he know about the rights of property ? He 
had never even owned himself! 

At the station where he should have taken the train 
Southward, two trains met—one for New York, one 
for Canada. Stephen dutifully checked his master’s 
baggage, bought his ticket, and as the Northern train 
slipped on to a siding for the other to pass, the son of 
the bond-woman, valise in hand, with his master’s stiff 
hat on his fine head, and his master’s coat on his back, 
stepped into the Canada train—a well-behaved, good- 
looking, rather dark-complexioned gentleman, who sat 
down in that first-class car a slave, and emerged from 
it, five hours later, a free man on Canadian soil. 

For, dear reader, this was ante-bellum. 

Judge Fontaine, quite forgetful of his own aspect 
for the moment, and supposing Stephen, as usual, was in 
another car, entered that at whose door his valet had 
left him, and proceeded to a seat. 

‘** You can’t sit here!” bawled the conductor, a little 
way from the door; but Mr. Fontaine did not at all 
understand that the remark was intended for him. The 
conductor came forward just as the Judge seated him- 
self by the window. ‘‘Say! You can’t sit here, I tell 
ye. Come along to the back car,” the peremptory 
Official said. 


‘““What do you mean, sir?’ retorted the angry 
planter, 

‘“*Mean! I mean niggers ain’t allowed on this car.” 

‘Good God, sir!” roared the Judge, ‘‘do you mean 
to insult me ? Me! Judge Fontaine, of Louisiana.” 


A general laugh echoed the statement. 

‘*Put him out, conductor!” said the nearest man, 
and “ put him out’ was re-echoed all about. 

‘*Come along,’’ said the sturdy conductor, “or I'll 
hev to fetch ye.” 

_ And promptly the irate Judge knocked him down. __ 

This was too much. Ready hands caught the agres- 
sor’s arms, set the conductor on his feet, and Judge 
Fontaine of Louisiana was ignominiously hustled into a 
baggage-car, locked in, and left to digest his wrath. 

He roared and swore, and planned vengeance on his 
captors, but wondered where was Stephen. At the 
end of the route he must find him, and prove to the 
officials his status as a gentleman. 

Before that came, however, the conductor of the train 
left at a station, and when the cars were again moving 
another one unlocked the door and came in. 

*¢ Look here |’? he said quietly to Mr. Fontaine, ‘‘ the 
conductor of t’other half told me to look after you. 
What’s the matter’t you blew out so, my man? 
Haven’t you never traveled before ? Don’t you know 
colored folks ain’t allowed in first-class cars ?”’ 

‘*Good God, man ! do you take me for a black boy ?”’ 
burst out the unfortunate Judge. 

‘*T don’t know what else you be, to look at you,”’ said 
the cool Yankee. 

“T tell you, I’m Judge Fontaine, of Louisiana; I’m 
a white man. This dreadful color of my skin is a dis- 
ease.”’ 

‘‘Oh, come now,”’’ said the conductor, ‘‘ that’s rather 
too steep ; don’t tell yarns that are too big to swaller, 
friend. Sam was goin’ to have you up for knockin’ him 
over, but he thought better on’t; he couldn’t afford to 
be off for lawing of it, and I’m trying to deal reasonable 
with you. Don’t try to stuff me.’’ 

‘*But my servant is on board somewhere ; he’ll swear 
to my identity. Find him, for God’s sake; he’s a light 
mulatto, with curly. brown hair and an aquiline nose. 
He’s in the rear car.”’ 

“No, he isn’t! No such feller round. 
addin’ too many circumstances.”’ 

‘** But, look here !’’ said the baffled Judge. ‘‘ Here’s 
my check ; find the trunk and see if my name isn’t on 
it, if that will convince you.”’ 

The conductor poked about among the baggage and 
came back, 

‘* It’s there, but I smell a rat, young feller. It looks 
to me as though you was goin’ off with your master’s 
trunk and things without his pussonal knowledge an’ 
consent, as you may say, but you’d ought to have 
headed for Canady, if that is so; your ticket was 
bought pretty near the border !”’ 

Judge Fontaine started ; a new idea struck him. But 
no, it was nonsense. Stephen never would have left so 
good a master, so pleasant a home ; he must have been 
confused and taken the wrong train. 

The conductor stood glaring at him with stern suspi- 
cion. 

‘Prove it, then, if you can,’’ said the Judge, his 


You’re 


. legal training coming to his aid. 


‘* Well, I shan’t try ; if you’re a poor devil tryin’ to 
run away from them nigger-owners down South, as I 
mistrust you be, why joy go with ye; I wouldn’t lifta 
finger to hender.’’ And the kindly conductor went his 
way, little guessing that the rushing wheels alone pre- 
vented his hearing the epithet Judge Fontaine hurled 
after him : ‘‘ Damned abolitionist !°’ 

But silence and solicitude brought counsel ; in a few 
hours the train would reach the ferry and New York. 
He could go at once to the hotel where he had stayed 
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before, and from there telegraph back to Split Rock 
House, the mountain hotel he had just that morning 
left, and have Stephen come after him. The conductor 
had left the door unlocked, and the Judge had no 
trouble in finding his way out of the station; it was 
night by this time, and, tying a handkerchief about the 
lower part of his face, and slouching his soft hat far on 
his forehead, he managed to secure a carriage and have 
his trunk brought to it. He gave the order to drive to 
Blank Hotel, and drew a relieved breath, sure of a place 
where he should be known, and could wait till his body- 
servant returned. Poor man! he had not yet discovered 
that people with black bodies could have no servants, 
nor yet serve themselves alone. He paid the hackman, 
and, following his trunk into the hotel, walked up to 
the desk in the office and addressed the clerk : 

‘Peters, how are you? Give mea good room, will 
you? The one I had before, if you can.” 

The dapper clerk, famous for never forgetting a coun- 
tenance, turned to look at the new comer, and his face 
blazed with anger. 

‘*You can’t have a room here, my man. 
know better than to ask it ?” 

‘* Peters, don’t you know me? Don’t you remember 
Judge Fontaine ? Why, I was here a month in May.”’ 

‘*Come now, that is cheeky. Judge Fontaine ought 
to be here. You’d get your quietus and a flogging 
beside. Go off, fellow, or I’ll call the police !”’ 

‘“*T tell you I am Judge Fontaine,” angrily answered 
the poor planter, wrath and distress raging in his 
breast. ‘‘ This skin is the result of a dreadful disease. 
I am a white man !” 

‘*T like that !’? sneered the clerk. ‘‘ About as white 
as coal, you are.: But the disease dodge is a new one. 
By George,”’ seizing the Judge by the collar, and draw- 
ing him to a near gas-jet, which he turned on to its full 
blaze, ‘‘ I’ve got you now. I thought I knew your fea- 
tures. You’re Stephen, the Judge’s body-servant, or 
else his twin brother !” 

Just then his eye fell on the trunk, a foreign article 
of luggage, which he had noticed when Mr. Fontaine 
was there before. 

‘“‘ And there’s his trunk, by Jove! 
have you done with your master ?”’ 

A pang, keener than any blade of Damascus, went 
through the Judge’s soul. Some long-past time, when 
he had been to church with his old grandmother in the 
city, himself only a youth at school, he had heard in the 
lesson for the day certain quaint morals about the sins 
of the fathers being visited on the children, and now, by 
some divinely-ordered palimpsest, the fearful sentence 
returned on him. Stephen was his brother, if he was 
his slave. His father’s sin, hitherto scarce a peccadillo 
in the son’s judgment, stared him close in the face, 
and threatened vengeance. The likeness that was 
Stephen’s right was to be his own condemnation. 

In a moment the clerk had a porter at his side, and 
between them the angry planter was shut into a small 
bedroom, the door locked, and the proprietor of the 
house summoned to a consultation. To arrest the man 
on suspicion of murdering his master was the clerk’s 
first idea; but the cooler head of the landlord de- 
murred, 4 

They had no proof except the trunk, which he proba- 
bly had stolen. It was not like a murderer to attempt 
to pass himself off as a white man. The story he told 


Don’t you 


Rascal ! what 


the clerk looked more like the figment of a disordered 
brain than the subterfuge .of a criminal, and at last, 
after much conversation pro and con, the landlord re- 
solved to see and question the man himself. 





But the man Was not there! Shut up by main force 
to await the judgment of his fellows—no, the judg- 
ment of white men on a black—Louis Fontaine per- 
ceived how hopeless was his case. 

He remembered, almost against his will, by a reluct- 
ant recollection, how little reliance he had ever placed 
on the word of a slave. How protestations, prayers, 
cries had vainly interceded with him for mercy when 
his superior intellect had once decided on guilt—even 
on mere disobedience. Had not Stephen himself—his 
brother according to the flesh—been beaten with 
stripes, mangled, and scarred, because he refused to 
take to himself a-wife, picked out for him by the over- 
seer, and add other items to the sum of slavery’s wrong 
and woe ? 

He began to see that if lions could paint, works of 
art would depict men as sometimes victims rather than 
always conquerors, and that a slave might tell a differ- 
ent and sadder story than the master, could he only 
have the gift of tongue and pen. 

But the practical result of these meditations as re- 
lated to his own case was the immediate resolve to 
escape rather than await justice—white justice. 

Luckily for him, a painter had been at work on the 
outside of the house, and left his ladder hanging on an 
awning fixture outside the little window-balcony of Mr. 
Fontaine’s temporary prison; this he perceived as he 
cautiously lifted the sash and peered about him for 
means of flight. His hands were strong, the street was 
a side street, the room he was in on the corner of a 
gangway shut in by an iron grating and door from the 
sidewalk ; in a few moments he had made his way to 
the ground, climbed the iron fence where it was in 
shadow, and on the platform of a horse-car that came 
by at an opportune moment, he rode as far as the belt- 
line went, and found himself at a pier on the North 
River. That night Louis Fontaine, with abundance of 
money about him, a man used to all luxury and ele- 
gance, to sleep soft and eat daintily, curled himself up 
in an empty hogshead and tried to forget his fate till 
day should dawn. 

He did not occupy his thoughts, however, with great 
questions of wrong and right; it was not in him to 
accept the awful lesson set him with eager desire to 
learn ; he was far more disturbed about the immediate 
future of Judge Fontaine than the whole slave popula- 
tion of creation, and he at last resolved to push home- 
ward at once, leaving the dangerous trunk behind him. 

He ventured out at early dawn from his tub, feeling 
much: less philosophic than Diogenes, and at a coffee- 
stall, kept by a fat old negress, made a rude but 
palatable breakfast, and set out for hishome. It would 
take a volume to relate what a week of torture he 
passed before he could reach the great river ; scorned, 
flouted, sworn at for a ‘‘damned nigger,’ treated to 
even viler and severer pellets of profanity, relegated 
to dirty emigrant cars, forced to sleep in the’ unclean 
attics of hotels, where he had to eat with the black 
servants, if there were any, or have food served to him 
in wash-house or shed, as a dog might ve served, if none 
of the obnoxious color were at hand to befriend him ; 
ordered here and there by ‘‘ high-toned ’’ gentlemen, of 
the sort whose boon companion he once had been, the 
poor wretch suffered agonies of humiliation and rage. 

At last he reached St. Louis, and took a deck passage 
—all he could take—on one of the splendid steamers 
where he had been used to the airiest stateroom and 
the best seat at table. Now he carried his food in a 
great basket, for he must provide for the rest of his 
journey ; and his cheap valise served for pillow by 
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night and seat by day, holding as it did only a few 
changes of linen purchased at a shop in New York. 
Here, coiled up in a corner, he watched men and 
women whom he knew at least by sight, some of them 
personally, promenading on the upper deck, laughing 
and talking together as once he had laughed and talked 
with his compeers. 

Now his sole notice was a rough jest from the hands 
of the boat, or a curse from some official thrown at the 
“sulky nigger,” who never offered a helping hand in 
any strait, but kept himself in his nook, neither eating 
nor drinking with any of his color, nor exchanging 
cheery word or wholesome laughter with his kind. 
Gangs of slaves were driven on and driven off, but he 
never looked at them! What were their deprivations 
to his? They were born into an estate of sin and mis- 
ery in a sense the divines of Westminster never knew ; 
he had been hurled out of Paradise, his birth-right, into 
a howling wilderness full of thorns and briars. But 
there was one gleam of light that led him on: he was 
going home, home to his wife, his children ; there in the 
solitude of Rosiéres, healing and rest awaited him. 
Marie, the most devoted wife and mother, a woman of 
women, given soul and body to him and their children, 
living utterly for and in them, on her he could rely to 
console him for these agonies of flesh and spirit ; for, 
with all outside tortures. there came also the horrors of 
prophetic imagination, pictures rising before him of all 
the future could, must, bring; even his dreams were 
lurid with horrid or fantastic situations, all turning on 
the pivot of his discolored visage. 

Weak and weary with all this, at length the boat 
reached that lovely landing where he and Stephen had 
embarked on their Northern journey. 

No luxurious carriage waited for him here; he had 
not sent for it when he wrote that he was coming ; he 
did not want to face his slaves, to assert and vindicate 
to them his identity ; his one thought was to reach 
home and Marie, to find counsel as well as comfort. 
He could hire neither horse nor wheeled vehicle here ; 
there was nothing at the landing but a negro hut and a 
wood-yard. With a sinking heart Judge Fontaine set 
out for the plantation on foot. He dared not be out at 
night without a pass, still less dared he sleep in the 
malarious open air ; his pride fell to its lowest depth, it 
seemed to him, when he was forced to ask shelter at the 
quarters of some plantation, and sleep beside the slaves 
of a friend or acquaintance. The fourth day of his pil- 
grimage, which was neither a penance nor an enthu- 
siasm, but a heartbroken journey, he arrived just 
before sunset at Rositres. He did not enter at the 
front door, but stole through a young orange-grove 
planted close to the veranda, on :which his room 
opened, as well as his wife’s morning-room, and _ shel- 
tered by the glossy boughs, went softly up to the open 
window. There sat Marie in a light dress that set off 
her delicate loveliness, a single pomegranate blossom 
flaming in her shining hair, and with one cry of relief 
and joy he stepped in beside her. 

She rose to her feet swiftly and looked at him with 
colorless lips, but her courage was high. 

‘What do you want here ?’’ she asked haughtily. 

** Marie !”” 

The name burst from his lips like the ery of a mur- 
dered man. She moved toward the bell, but he was 
nearest it and stepped before her. 

‘Marie! Don’t you know me? Iam Louis.” 

A look of disgust and terror passed over her pale 
face ; before he’ could prevent it she drew a little dog- 
whistle from her belt, and, at its shrill call, a great 


mastiff hustled itself through the door and flew at the 
intruder. 

Fontaine lifted his hand and said, ‘‘ Down, Bear.” 

The great brute knew his master! He crouched, 
fawned, slavered on the black hand, leaped to the stal- 
wart shoulder, and licked the black face, taught by the 

‘instinct that had shown the wife nothing to recognize 
the man he loved, and loved still. spite of color. 

Judge Fontaine looked at Marie with bitter sadness. 
‘*The dog knows me, but you——!” 

She trembled from head to foot ; every inborn preju- 
dice of race and usage revolted at the assertion that 
this black was her husband; but Bear’s glad recog- 
nition, the well-known voice, the peculiar growth and 
color of the hair—what could she think of these ? How 
account for them ? With burning anguish at his heart, 
Louis Fontaine controlled himself sternly, for he must 
explain before there was any interruption. 

‘Sit down, Marie!’’ he said. ‘‘Let me tell my 
story ; I dared not write it.’ And, with the eloquence 
of a hunted slave added to the power of thought and 
language owed to his education, he laid before her in 
every wretched detail the life he had led since the un- 
pardonable color had invaded for once the skin of a 
master. Her lips quivered, her eyes poured floods of 
tears ; she overflowed with pity, but her heart fainted 
at his aspect. 

He could only see the tears, and they fell like balm 
on the wounds he had bared before her; he came 
toward her with eager steps and opened wide his arms 
to embrace her. Alas! she shuddered and recoiled ! 
She could no more help it than she could help breath- 
ing—a black her husband ! 

It was loathsome, unnatural, impossible. And the 
revolt of her whole nature was evident in face and form. 

Louis Fontaine stood paralyzed ; this was an abyss 
he had never imagined. What could be done? Where, 
was the end? With a dreadful effort he recalled him- 
self to sense and composure. 

“Marie !’’ he said, coldly and curtly—‘‘ you must 
face the situation. I will go to my room and to bed. 
Tell the servants I have come home ill; let none of 
them come to me, but send a boy over to Lone Palm 
for Lévis. Hus Stephen come back ?”’ 

‘*Stephen! Is he not with you ?”’ she asked, feebly. 

Then he knew what had happeried. Stephen had 
taken to himself the liberty his father and his brother 
denied him ; and now Judge Fontaine understood why 
his money had seemed to melt away, for, with the 
lavish carelessness of his kind, he had never counted 
the gold he had carried always hidden about him when 
he traveled, and its deficiency had not troubled him 
since he had enough to reach home, but he wondere 
vaguely that so little was left. Stephen had spared him 
ample means to reach home, but he did not ask himself 
if, in a reversed situation, he would have been so consid- 
erate of Stephen. The lesson was far from learned as yct. 

It was midnight before the rapid hoofs of Dr. Lévis’s 
horse rattled up the approach, and when Marie, pallid, 
sad, agitated, told him the story, and brought him into 
the same chamber where he last seen the Judge, and 
confronted him with this blackened white man, curses 
deeper and more savage than had ever passed his rough 
lips before were his welcome to his friend. That useful 
creation of Sterne, the well-known recording angel who 
forgave Uncle Toby’s oath, must have had a hard time 
with Hubert Lévis! And yet there was not a particle 
of intended profanity in his words ; they were the out- 

come of strong, indignant, sympathy and emotion, and 
surely for this once were unrecorded against him. 
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A sadder conclave could scarce have been held than 
these three formed that night in the Judge’s chamber. 
Already mental torture, and what to him were physical 
privations, had hollowed Louis Fontaine’s cheek and 
sharpened his temples. Marie’s eyes were red with 
weeping, and her face drawn and sallow with the fear- 
ful shock, while Dr. Lévis wore the aspect of a grimmer 
Sphinx than ever glared over the sands of an Egyptian 
desert. 

Yet, after all, there was but one decision to arrive at. 
Judge Fontaine must be kept in hiding till time and 
skill should be brought to bear on this calamity, and to 
that end a suite of rooms were set apart for him, and no 
one but his wife and Lévis, through all that weary win- 
ter, allowed to see his face. He heard his children’s 
prattle and laughter outside. He gazed at them 
through the half-turned blinds as a soul in Purgatory 
might regard the cherubs of Heaven; but he could not 
feel their soft kisses, their clinging arms, their exuber- 
ant caresses. From them—ah, worst fate—from his 
wife, he was parted by an abyss neither hand nor foot 
might cross. ; 

Dr. Lévis wrote to all the physicians at home or 
abroad whom he knéw by name or reputation, and paid 
fees untold for their advice, but none of their experi- 
ments availed anything. Some inscrutable change in 
the pigment of the true skin had taken place, and no 
human power could blanch it. Louis Fontaine had 
been relegated to the place of his slaves in a deeper 
fashion than he was ready to understand. But could 
he understand it ? 

His father, his grandfather, his ancestors for genera- 
tions had held and accepted slavery as the natural and 
needful adjunct of their lives. They were born to it, 
steeped in it, made by it what they were. It was not to 
them an accident, or a fiat voluntas, but a thing as 
matter-of-course as the air they breathed, or the earth 
they trod on. Not even this personal convulsion of 
nature opened Louis Fontaine’s heart to perceive the 


woes and wrongs of bondage and bondsmen—he could 
only feel his own. 

But another mightier revolution was at hand ; for 
while he lay secluded in the lonely luxury of his cham- 
bers, Lincoln was elected, and war inaugurated. It 
was long before the news reached Rosiéres, but it fired 
Judge Fontaine’s heart and soul with indignant fury. 
Lie there he could not, and would not, nor did Marie 
seek to detain him. She had no longer a husband, and 
yet he was there. Love and loathing set her in a con- 
dition as unnatural as painful. In her heart she was 
glad to evade it for a time, for she knew the South must 
triumph ! 

So, as Dr. Lévis’s body-servant, 
joined a Louisiana regiment ! 

By one of those incidents we call ‘‘ dramatic,” as if 
the drama were not an inadequate expression of life, 
instead of its imaginative exaggeration, at the first 
great battle of his experience, rushing, in defiance of 
discipline or his position, to the front, Louis Fontaine 
was shot through the lungs, and the bullet that sped 
him came from Stephen ‘‘Fontaine’s”’ rifle. For 
Stephen, too, had risen at the call of his brethren, 
and Cain met Cain on the red field of war! 

Yet it was Stephen who picked up Louis from the 
ground where he fell, and carried him to the surgeon’s 
tent ! 

The Doctor shook his head as he lifted it from the 
examination. ‘‘ No hope! but he deserved it for fight- 
ing against his race,” he said. 

‘*He is a white man, Doctor,’? answered Stephen, 
sadly ; ‘‘ born white, blackened by what you doctors 
call disease, and I callGod. He was put into our place 
to see what was the curse of the slave, but, after all, 
you see that he did not learn it.’’ 

‘*My brother,” said the grave, strong voice of the 
Chaplain, who stood beside the dying man, ‘“‘ do not be 
too harsh in your judgment. Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born blind ?” 


Louis Fontaine 





THE FOOLISH NUNS. 


Not heard of the boy and the wolf? Nor the girl 
Who cried ‘ Fire !’’ to her final woe ? 

Then possibly not of the nuns’ mad plot 
At Capo San Martino? 


This southern headland of ancient Gaul 
Stands out in bluest of seas, 

And its breezes blow with sweets that flow 
From tropical-fruited trees. 


*T was ages back (in a misty year), 
Some centuries—maybe ten— 

That the convent here nursed a brooding fear 
Of the capturing Saracen. 


So timid the nuns at the Cape became, 
They planned with their neighbors brave, 

If the bells should ring with a quickened swing, 
To fly to the fold and save. 


One night, in the winter’s coldest air, 
These Narbonensians heard 

The bells ring out, and, with song and shout, 
They were true to their given word. 


They came from the hill, from the plain they came, 
To Capo San Martino ;: 

They breasted the blast from a sea-storm cast— 
They rivaled the wind—-when, lo! 


In the gateway only the nuns they find 
Kneeling, as each one tells 

How they thought to test of their friends the best 
By ringing the convent bells. 


Alas! alas! for the foolish nuns— 
Not long was it ere the foe 

Made the ’larum ring, yet no answer bring 
To Capo San Martino. 


The men of the Narbonensis heard, 
But they laughed, ‘‘ It is only jest ; 

We will brave no more either sea or shore, 
Where the convent lies at rest.”’ 


So the nuns were captured, the convent sacked, 
And now but its ruins glow 

In the setting sun, when the day is done, 
At Capo San Martino. 


Mary B. Dope@e. 
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PROSPEROUS cities, like coral-reefs, have a proverbial 
tendency to develop in the most unexpected places ; but 
that rule is confirmed by occasional exceptions, and the 
first colonists of the New World may have foreseen the 
destiny of such cities as New York or Buenos Ayres. 
‘The advantages of the site will outweigh all other 
considerations whatever,” said Prince Eugene, when he 
prophesied that the fortress of Belgrade would be re- 
built by its destroyers. 

For similar reasons I may venture the prediction that 
Western Nicaragua is destined to become the interna- 
tional park of the American continent. Politically and 
commercially, and, in one sense, even geographically, 
Nicaragua is rather an unlucky country. Only twenty 
years ago the little republic had two excellent harbors : 
the port of San Juan del Norte on the Caribbean Sea, 
and Realejo on the Pacific; but within a few years they 
were both ruined by the strangest kinds of mishap. 
During a high flood the San Juan River broke through 
the barrier of its ancient channel, and found a new 
outlet on the wrong side of the Costa Rica frontier, 
while its former estuary filled with sand. Trade then 
shifted to the Pacific coast, but soon after a marine 
jungle-forest of mangrove trees obstructed the entrance 
of port Realejo. Nor can it be denied that the central 
plateau, with its magnificent lakes, is a little too high 
for the purposes of the projected Isthmus canal. There 
_ are deep rapids on the San Juan as well as between the 
upper and lower lakes ; but in spite of sandbars, man- 
groves and rapids, the time will come when the shores 
of that upper lake will be studded with international 
hotels. The scenery, though it may be said to excel 
both the Yosemite and the Yellowstone, is rivalled in 
the highlands of Paxaca; the climate is not superior to 
that of the Southern Antilles, but the fifteen volcanoes 
of the coast-range will turn the scales. Of the forty-six 
craters in the maritime Cordillera, four are active and 
eleven smouldering and smoking volcanoes, besides a 
score of infernillos—smoking caves and fissures opening 
in the rocks of the foothills as if the obstruction of the 
upper volcanoes had compelled the subterranean forces 
to break a vent through the basement of the Sierra ; 
and, moreover, these craters, with few exceptions, are of 
easy access from both sides of the mountains, and at all 
seasons of the year. The climate of Nicaragua enjoys 
the advantages of the real tropics. On the western 
hemisphere that term is almost as ambiguous as the 
“beginning of spring.’? At Brownsville, Texas, more 
than twelve hundred miles further south than Naples, I 
have seen snowstorms that would appall a Shetlander ; 
and even in old Mexico frosts are by no means confined 
to the upper table lands. But the traveler who reaches 
the fourteenth parallel has left the winter zone behind. 
In Leon, near the west coast of Nicaragua, he will find 
butterflies at New Year; and while he sits down to 
his dinner of broiled beans and sweetmeats, mine host 
will summon a caza-nwscas or flybrush-boy. Moscas of 
a smaller variety also infest the lagoons of the old town. 
Still Leon is a good place for the starting-point of a 
mountain-excursion, its eastern suburb being only a 
short distance from the foothills of the Cerro de las 
Pilas, an isolated peak whose summit affords a complete 
panorama of the lake region and the coast range. 

Far in the north the Sierra Madre of Honduras looms 
on the horizon like a white-crested cloud, flanked by 
the ridge of the coast range and the volcanic domes of 
the central plateau, which attains its maximum altitude 


in the uplands of Matagalpa. But fifty miles southwest 
of Leon the great table-land which stretches in an un- 
broken line from Denver across the Rio Grande and the 
highlands of Central America, is intersected by the 
basin of the Isthmus lakes, and here, as if the disrup- 
tion of the Sierra had opened a seat for the furnace of 
the nether world, volcanoes and hot springs are massed 
in a way which, to my knowledge, is rivaled only in the 
Island of Java, where a highland region of eight thou- 
sand square miles is veiled with the almost perpetual 
smoke of its burning mountains. About twenty miles 
north of Las Gilas the continuity of the littoral Cordil- 
leras is broken, and the main range seems to be segre- 
gated into numerous isolated mountain groups, each of 
them crowned. with two or three volcanic cones, In 
the northwest, at the end of the cape which forms the 
breakwater of the sound known as the Estero Real, 
stands the volcano of Conseguina, the Vesuvius of the 
New World. By one of its last eruptions it caused an 
inundation by completely obstructing the outlet of the 
Rio de Carason, and in 1855 it scattered its ashes as far 
as La Guayra and Tehuantepec, i. ¢., over a circle four- 
teen hundred miles in diameter. One head of the bay is 
begirt by the basalt cliffs of two other volcanoes, one of 
which fronts the shore with a sheer precipice of 4,400 
feet, rising from a pedestal of basalt colonnades with 
cavernous interspaces, where trickling springs have 
quickened a rank vegetation of rock creepers. The 
same arrangement repeats itself on a larger scale at the 
head of Lake Managua, where the volcano of Mono- 
tombo rises in tower-like cliffs to a vertical height of 
7,400 feet. Professor Iglesias, of the canal survey, 
makes the highest point of the peak 7,650, at all events 
1,000 feet more than the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington. The “south dome’’ of the Yosemite, if my 
memory serves me right, rises hardly 5,000 feet 
above the valley, and its brother, ‘‘ El Capitan,’ con- 
siderably less than 4,000. It is true that the Isth- 
mus lakes lack as a general thing the weird charm of 
the secluded mountain glen. The peak of Monotombo 
rises from an open country, but if grandeur and variety 
of scenery, combined with all the conditions of a charm- 
ing permanent habitation, can compensate that defi- 
ciency, the price of beauty belongs unquestionably to the 
Inland Sea, as the first colonists translated the Indian 
name of Lake Managua. The waters of the lake seem 
to fill only a portion of their ancient basin, and leave a 
marginal slope, varying from one to fifteen hundred 
feet of breadth between the water’s edge and the foot of 
the cliffs. This slope, too, is rock-bedded, but covered 
with a thick stratum of mountain diluvium, and with 
its grassy banks and scattered tree-groups reminded me 
of the park-like shores of the upper Savannah River. 
The lake is dotted with wooded islands which accom- 
pany the south shore into the strait of Ganaloya, and 
where that strait opens into the broad basin of the 
lower lake, the islands, too, expand—two of them so 
much, indeed, as to have mountain ranges, fertile 
valleys, and secondary lakes of their own. Like all the 
higher ridges, these island-mountains culminate in vol- 
canoes ; the steep peak of Ometepec, for instance, rises 
to a height of 5,200 feet, and gives its island the form of 
a terraced pyramid. 

West, east, and south of both lakes, volcanoes crown 
the shore mountains in all directions, and northwest of 
Lake Managua not less than seven of them stand close 
together, like the Sieben-Gebirge on the Upper —. 
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The volcano of Chiltepec can be recognized by its trun- 
cated peak, the upper part of the cone having collapsed 
during one of its explosions—the Tellica and Santa 
Clara by the smoke-trail of their ever-seething craters. 
The ‘‘ Hell of Mesaya,’’ sixty miles further south, has 
the deepest crater of any known volcano, as Kilauea 
has the widest, and Stromboli the.most obstreperous. 
The upper 2,000 feet of the cone form a mere shell, 
and from the brink of the center the explorer looks 
down into a dizzy abyss of dolomite cliffs, lava- 
stalactites and cinder-seamed fissures, now and then 
veiled by the eruption of a smoke-whirl. 

The equally interesting infernillos are hidden in the 
glens of the Sierras, and are well worth a visit to the 
highlands of the coast range. But the tourist should 
take his own tent with him. Nicaragua is not a hack- 
neyed country, and has the “faults of its virtues.” 
The abundance and variety of crude comestibles partly 
atone for the demerits of the cuisine, but there are 
mountain hamlets where the idea of furnishing a guest- 
chamber with bed-clothing would never enter the mind 
of my host, unless the traveler should plead the total 
loss of his baggage. At Libertad—not a village, but a 
prosperous mining-town—an American engineer of my 
acquaintance sent his muleteer to interview the land- 
lady, and, meaning to be unpretending, asked her to 
send him at least a mattress with a pallet and a couple 
of sheets. But that modest request set the whole 
posada a-giggling. ‘‘ Colchon — camilla —sabafias,”’ re- 
peated the sefiora. ‘‘Is that all? Do ask them if they 
do not need a pair of babuchas (dancing shoes) or a mar- 
riage license !”? 

The climate, however, moderates that grievance. 
Even on the alturas, or upper levels of the plateau, a 
single blanket is enough for all but the chilliest nights 
of the year. On broad table-lands the temperature 
is generally higher than on isolated hills of the same 
altitude, and here every geyser and infernillo adds its 
quota of caloric.” The headwater of hot springs can 
often be located by the exuberant rankness of the herb- 
age, and there are ravines where the proximity‘of a 
volcanic vent betrays itself by a feeling of direct heat- 
radiation, as in the neighborhood of a large charcoal- 
pit, and where camping hunters can dispense with a 
night-fire. Some of the infernillos, however, open in 
the summit-cliffs of little hillocks that arise from the 
glens like incipient peaks, and have probably been 
formed by the upheaving force of their own eruptions. 

The subterranean vaults of these volcanic vents 
must form rather tortuous flues, for the unmistaka- 
ble connection of a certain number of craters cannot 
always be inferred from their superficial proximity. 
Two volcanoes in the Honduras coast-range co-operate, 
or, as the Spaniards express it, converse, with the infer- 
nillos of Santa Clara ; they explode simultaneously, and 
often while their next neighbors evince no sign of dis- 
turbance. The volcanic chasm of Jiaro communicates 
in the same way with the crater of Zapotera, on one of 
the lake islands. Their premonitory symptoms of ac- 
tivity are mutually prognostic, and might form the 
basis of something like our signal bureau observations, 
while other portents are characterized by the ambiguity 
which used to impair the value of the Delphic predic- 
tions : they may presage the danger of a volcanic event, 
but fail to indicate its locality. That a low barometer 
may also forbode a storm does not, however, invalidate 
its significance as a volcanic omen, for I have observed 
it too often to mistake it for an accidental coincidence 
that volcanic eruptions are preceded by sudden shiftings 
of the wind—on the Pacific coast of Central America, 


at least, generally by a change from a light northern to 
a stronger eastern or southerly breeze. 

Local portents occur often enough, and perhaps 
not exclusively in the imagination of the country 
folks, though in Nicaragua science has set few bounds 
to such fancies. After examining my meteorological 
instruments, and listening to a learned lecture on 
aerostatics, my landlord in Realejo inquired after the 
price of a good weatherglass. ‘‘ Five dollars,’ he 
mused ; ‘‘ why, on the Rio Coco you could sell a good 
many at that rate; they need one in every plantain- 
patch.”” Further remarks elicited the fact that he 
ascribed the value of the invention to its efficacy as an 
earthquake-conductor, or something of that sort. 

How is it that the natives of the plutonic Sierras, 
with all their stolid indifference to the scenic wonders 
of their birth-land, have never become blunted to the 
impressiveness of their volcanic phenomena? I knew 
Mestizos, who viewed a sunrise in the cloud-castles of 
the Sierra Madre with the absolute apathy of their own 
pack-mules, but who became all agog with curiosity 
and excitement when we approached the brink of a 
smoking-rock cleft. Was it because they felt themselves 
under the spell of a demon whose might far transcends 
that of all other hostile powers of Nature, and whose 
caprices are sv apt to baffle the precautions of human 
prudence? For experience is, indeed, only an indiffer- 
ent safeguard against the perils of a volcanic mountain- 
region. Two long extinct craters of the Cordillera 
Dipilto became, a few years ago, active enough to set 
fourteen square leagues of mountain forests afire, and 
the cinder eruptions of several infernillos are now and 
then mingled with destructive stone-showers, An old 
ranchero called my attention to the curious circum- 
stance that the valleys of the tironeras or shooting-holes 
generally strike the land of the poorest people, and 
pointed out several falbos, or sterile fields, that had 
been made poorer by a hailstorm of volcanic missiles. 
** Adonde vas Duelo??? ‘* Adonde suelo.’’ (‘* Where are 
you going, Sorrow ?”’? ‘‘ Where I am wont to go’’), 
the demonstrator quoted, in explanation of the phe- 
nomena, the rationale of which seemed to be the prob- 
ability that the previous barrenness of the fields was 
the consequence of previous showers from the same 
direction. But itis still more certain that the tironeras 
do not always follow such precedents, but modify both 
the direction and the violence of their bombardments, 
as attested by the experience of mountaineers who 
were pursued by the shifting showers of a volcanic 
storm, and had to save themselves during the pauses of 
the phenomenon. I have often wondered if the de- 
structive fjell-galens of the Icelandic Alps, the ‘‘ stone- 
blasts’? that cannot be traced to any known crater, 
have a similar origin. 

Lava streams issue only from a limited number of 
craters, and the caprices of their movements seem to be 
caused by incidental obstacles ; on an even slope a rock, 
a tree, a mere bush, may turn them from their course. 
But that indecision ends if they strike a deep ravine ; 
they follow it through all its windings with dogged ob- 
stinacy, and, if they encounter the waters of a brook, 
no contrast in nature is more striking than the foaming 
and shrieking demonstrativeness of the lighter element 
and the silent, slow, but resistless progress of the vol- 
cano-stream. I witnessed that phenomenon only once, 
in the eastern foothills of Mount Mesaya, but among 
the craters of the northern coast range it is of more fre- 
quent occurrence, and the farmers of Tescaltepec have 
repeatedly saved their crops by digging trenches around 
the base of a suspected infernillo. 
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Eighteen years ago the above-mentioned volcanic 
abyss, known as the Barranca of Jicaro, extended its 
power for mischief by breaking a lateral cleft through 
the valley of the Rio Pesquitos, and across the line of 
the overland road which the Central American Transit 
Company had graded and macadamized at great ex- 
pense. The new road had to make a detour of three 
leagues, and was originally protected by a stout wooden 
railing, but, during the revolution of 1873, the guerillas 
of Perez Diego utilized the railing for their camp-fires, 
and only a few solitary posts now remain as monuments 
of national shiftlessness, and in spite of almost monthly 
accidents. On my last trip to Realejo I was shown a 
place where, a few days ago, a two-horse team and 
three persons had left the world through that trap-door 
of Tartarus, and my muleteer pointed out a spot where 
one of the unfortunates, in his descent over the steep 
slope, had clutched at the weeds and clawed the loose 
earth with both hands. Four years ago I had seen, 
near the same place, an encampment of Huachinos, or 
Mountain Indians, who chanted the requiem of a little 
maiden that had lost her life in the attempt to recapture 
a truant goat. The “puir hill-folk’’ had failed to 
secure the services of a padre, and their dirge was little 
more than a heathen incantation, conveying, as my 
guide explained it, an appeal to the spirits of former 
victims to shelter the little new-comer, and protect her 
against the wiles of the acherontic demons—a rather 
ultra-pagan idea, though Landor, in one of his mono- 
dies, expresses a similar conceit : 


‘* Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dyrce in one boat conveyed ; 
Let Charon, seeing her, forget 
That he is old and she a shade ’’— 


and even the Gnostics point to a similar thought in 
their doctrine of tutelary spirits. 

These Indios barbaros make the best mountain guides, 
and do not deserve their name, though their half-breed 
neighbors tell amazing stories at their expense, the 
chief basis of which, as far as I could ascertain, being 
the fact that the Indios fatten iguanas and now and 
then evince a proclivity to relapse into the polygamous 
habits of their forefathers. In the hamlet of Encinillas 
I heard one authentic story about a Huachino chieftain, 
whose principal revenue was derived from the profits of 
a basket factory. He once engaged three lowland lasses, 
and not only made the style of their wickerwork the 
standard of his establishment, but courted them with 





an impartiality which rather puzzled the fair Mestizas, 
But when they requested him to specify his intentions 
they were still more astonished to learn that their 
admirer meditated trigamy. The trilemma having been 
discussed en petite comité one of the rivals then withdrew 
her candidacy, but with an unexpected result. The 
dusky despot promptly discharged the whole trio. ‘I 
will teach them not to trifle with my feelings,”’ he said, 
or words to that effect. 

Huachino carriers can be hired for two rials (28 cents) 
a day, or one rial andtwo meals. They will carry from 
eighty to one hundred pounds, and, for an extra com- 
pensation, even undertake to carry the traveler himself, 
en silla, in a sort of riding-chair. They were the au- 
tochthones of Nicaragua, but have gradually aban- 
doned their lowland dwellings, and on the lake-shore 
fine homesteads—often with the hewn stone of a de- 
serted village for building material—can be bought at 
three to five dollars per acre. The large island of 
Zapotera, once the site of a temple-city, and covered 
with the fragments of chiseled idols, is now entirely 
uninhabited. 

Earthquakes are as frequent as in Upper California, 
but also as harmless ; and experience has shown the 
maximum of the volcanic missiles, Every district has 
its safety-lines, within or beyond which individual 
settlers can choose their homesteads according to the 
measure of their predilection for the spice of danger, 

All Western Nicaragua abounds with natural parks, 
but the valley of Lake Managua especially is a garden, 
surrounded with wonders that would make even a 
wilderness attractive. For naturalists, artists, and 
adventure-loving tourists, the interest of a volcanic 
alpine-land can never be exhausted, but here even 
secondary things of beauty are a joy forever. The 
luxuriant vegetation of the foot-hills, the exuberant 
springs which fill the basin of the valley with an over- 
flowing lake, have nothing to fear from the hand of 
man. 

The mountain-brooks have their sources in the 
inaccessible heights of the Northern Sierras, and make 
the water-supply of the valley as perennial as the 
warmth of its tropical sun. On the upper lake mos- 
quitoes are rare, but swarms of butterflies, scarabaei 
(especially an infinite number of longicorn beetles of 
grotesque forms and strange metallic colors), dragon- 
flies, restless ichneumon wasps and summer-birds, 
disport themselves as merrily as if they knew that man 
may dare, but cannot spoil, their paradise. 


Horace D. WaRNER. 





O Deata, my love, art thou so far 
Thou canst not listen-to my cry ? 
With victories art thou satiate ? 
Do mine entreaties come too late? 
Wilt leave me to a colder fate ? 

Is there no pleading in mine eye 
To reach thee, Death, who art so far? 


IMPLORATIO. 







O Death, my love, art thou so hard 
That no beseeching moves thy breast? 
Have my young life, and outstretched arms, 
My tears and kisses, suppliant palms, 
And my warm heart, for thee no charms? 
My weary longing now confessed, 
Ah! Death, my love, be not so hard ! 


O Death, my love, art thou so proud 
Thou canst not stoop to one so low ? 
Wilt thou not give thy close embrace, . 
Not lend the white light of thy face, 
Not soothe and lull me with thy grace— 
Must I forever loveless go? 
Ah, Death! ah, Death! be not so proud ! 


GERTRUDE MOREY. 








THERE are in Webster’s unabridged dictionary about 
114,000 words. These are the winged messengers with- 
out whose help our thoughts might indeed look forth at 
our eyes, but could never leave our busy brains and be 
" conveyed to the minds of others. They are of peculiar 
interest to us on account of their age. If we could trace 
the descent and wanderings of some plain little word 
which isin every lady’s mouth, we should find ourselves 
carried back far beyond the line from which the noblest 
and most ancient families of Europe are proud to date 
their origin. Some few of them are Celtic, forming 
part of the language of the Britons, when Ceesar, 1,900 
years ago, invaded and conquered their island. Very 
many of them are of pure Saxon blood, crossed the 
stormy German Ocean with Hengist and Horsa 1,300 
years ago, were messengers already hoary with age of 
the rude nations of the forests of Germany, when the 
Christ-child lay in the manger at Bethlehem, and had 
followed the wanderings of wild tribes from the time 
they left their primeval fastnesses 4,000 or 5,000 years 
ago in the highland plains of Southern Asia. Could 
there be a greater curiosity than a word 5,000 years 
old ? Many other words, proud of their ancient Roman 
lineage, came over from France with William the Con- 
queror, and just as the imperious Norman almost 
annihilated the stubborn Saxon, so these endeavored, 
although ineffectually, to root out his language. Still 
others have been dug out of Greek and Latin graves, 
have had English flesh put on their bones and good 
English life into their veins. 

Who knows the names and offices of all these words ? 
An intimate acquaintance with each of them would 
imply a familiarity with all the knowledge which the 
human race has accumulated during the centuries of its 
history; for every step of the nation’s progress in 
civilization and knowledge has left its impress upon 
some word. They are not all at everybody’s service. 
Some, indeed, are the faithful, patient drudges between 
man and man, obedient alike to the call of peasant, 
child or sage. Some, like the Roman legionary, are 
equally ready for any service—to fight a battle, to build 
a bridge, to cook a meal, or, dressed in gorgeous array, 
to adorn the grandest of triumphs. Others have been 
on duty for many a century, but now, disabled and 
obsolete, have been forced into the retirement of the 
hospital. There is another immense corps which, like 
the sappers and miners, are used only for special ‘scien- 
tific purposes, but can serve as well on expeditions to 
foreign nations as for duty at home ; for these words 
are the same in all cultivated modern languages. But 
the English, copious as it is, is but meager when com- 
pared with the nice shades of our thoughts and with 
the truths of nature. Scientific men tell us there are 
90,000 varieties of beetles, each of which is patiently 
waiting fora name. Where is the Adam who is fluent 
énough toname them? Who can express in language 
the difference between the flavors of any two well-known 
varieties of apples ? 

Each person, according to his tastes and pursuits, 
almost insensibly appropriates to his use three different 
lists from this vast stock of words. He has, first of all, 
his talking vocabulary more or less limited, of which he 
has generally excellent control, and can summon these 
messengers to obey his every whim. He has, in the 
second place, a writing vocabulary, including the first 
oon many other words, in order that he may send forth 
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his thoughts with dignity, when he has time to select 
his messengers with care. Lastly, he has a reading 
vocabulary, comprising the first and second, besides a 
multitude of others, which will convey ideas to him, 
but will not go upon his errands, because he has not 
become perfect master of them. These lists are small 
when compared with the number of words in the lan- 
guage. A laboring man, with a speaking vocabulary of 
not more than 1,500 or 2,000 words, will utter his 
thoughts clearly and forcibly, seldom lacking a suitable 
expression. An educated man will find 4,000 or 5,000 
indispensable ; while a Webster or an Everett en- 
chant his audience using a vocabulary of not less than 
8,000 or 10,000 words. Have you never been charmed 
with the prattle of a child of three or four summers, 
who was able to converse with you with her little list 
of 200 or 300 words, and never hesitated a moment for 
an appropriate one? Her ideas and words have grown 
up side by side in her nature, so that the one is but the 
visible form of the other. 

It is easy to see why the vocabularies of children and 
ignorant people are limited ; they have no use for many 
words not having the corresponding thoughts, and they 
make immense generalizations, and thus group their 
ideas into classes without making refined subdivisions. 
What an industrious little word ‘‘ good ”’ is in the child- 
language, and how busily it trots around not only on 
missions of virtue but for any excellent purpose what- 
ever, and thus saves the use of many an adjective. The 
recondite language of the schools upon the subject of 
esthetics is all comprised, in the working-man’s vocabu- 
lary, in the two words ‘‘ pretty’? and ‘“‘ugly.’’ It is 
not so easy: to see why cultured people should often 
have such a limited command of language. It is by no 
means those who have the most comprehensive reading 
vocabularies who are the most fluent speakers or con- 
versationalists. This may arise from thinking without 
giving expression to thought, and thus the connection 
between the idea and word is not intimate, or from 
using vague general terms instead of specific ones, or 
from using paraphrases for that which is best set forth 
in a single word. While it is true that words are use- 
less and mere jargon unless the corresponding idea is 
in the mind, and while it is true that the idea without 
the word is almost helpless, yet they have a reflex 
influence upon each other, the word naturally suggest- 
ing the idea, and the idea seeking to embody itself in 
the appropriate word. 

There is no accomplishment so desirable, none so 
seemingly difficult, and yet none so certainly attainable 


-by all as the art of expressing one’s self in correct and 


beautiful language. The fluent speaker keeps his ideas, 
as it were, in the chambers of his brain, ready to march 
forth arrayed in well-fitting words by companies, regi- 
ments or batallions, with solemn, stately tread, at a 
double quick, or at a charge, at his slightest beck. 
The ideas of others seem to be, always in dishabille when 
called for, and they must rush frantically through the 
mind, seeking a becoming dress in which to appear, 
and then struggle forth in disorder, often mortifying 
their owner by donning the garb of some other idea, 
thus becoming scarcely recognizable, or in utterly 
refusing to make their appearance until the fitting 
occasion is past. Practice in dividing and classifying 
our thoughts that we may avoid indefinite expressions, 
and practice in discovering the precise relations in 
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which similar words stand to each other, are the indis- 
pensable conditions of increasing intelligently our 
vocabularies, since they are at the base of all accurate 
use of words. It is only when we feel the need of a 
new word, by finding we have an idea and no exact ex- 
pression for it, and thus create a need for this new word, 
that we can use it properly and make it our own. It 
is no easy task to add even one word permanently to 
our writing or speaking vocabulary. If we donot. by 
careful study find the particular place which it is de- 
signed to fill, or in other words, discover the exact idea 

which it will express, and define its duties and relations 

to other similar words, they will surely impose upon 

the new-comer, and finally crowd it out of the memory. 

Just as in scientific nomenclature, the division of genera 

into species, and of species into varieties, has created 

the necessity for an immense number of technical 

words, so in the kingdom of our minds a careful dis- 

crimination between similar thoughts is the prolific 

source of an enlarged vocabulary. There is many a 

word in our language whose signification is almost 

identical with that of some other, hence one must be 

marvelously accurate in making distinctions to find use 

for all of them. 

We may improve and enlarge our choice of words ; 
first, by observing carefully the usage of the best writers 
and speakers; secondly, by translating from foreign 
languages ; lastly, by speaking and writing. In read- 
ing or listening, we have both the idea and the corre- 
sponding expression furnished us; in translating the 
ideas are given, but we must seek the appropriate words ; 
while in speaking or writing, we must supply both the 
thoughts and the fitting language. 

A certain facility may be acquired in the use of lan- 
guages by reading and listening, if one is a close ob- 
server ; otherwise, a person with a copious reading 
vocabulary may be but a sorry writer or speaker. He 
who reads for the purpose of enlarging his command of 
language must notice every word which his author 
uses happily, and must then define it exactly in his own 
language. If he already has at his command another 
word which expresses the author’s idea, he does not 
need this new word ; but if he is obliged to make use of 
a phrase to define its meaning, then he has found a 
treasure which it is his business to make completely his 
own, by adding it to his writing and speaking vocabu- 
lary. An idea lying dormant in the mind is often 
aroused by the suitable word, and springs forth to meet 
it; they should then be indissolubly joined. The words 
of an author which strike one person as desirable may 
not please another, and thus it is that our expressions, 
which form the foundation of our style, are in harmony 
with our peculiar cast of thought. It is a most instruc- 
tive exercise to read a page from a classical prose 
writer, and then attempt from memory to put the au- 
thor’s thoughts upon paper, following his language as 
closely as possible. It is a humiliating process, and 
seems at the same time almost sacrilege, to disarrange 
the drapery in which an Addison or a Hawthorne has 
clothed his thoughts; but one’s method of expression 
will gradually become elevated by a continual compari- 
son with that of the masters of style. 

Our institutions of learning recognize the fact that 
fluency in the use of the mother tongue cannot be better 
acquired than by the study of foreign languages. Hence 
proficiency in at least two is included in every scheme 
of liberal education. The great advantage in translat- 
ing, after comprehending the author’s sentiment, is 
that it is simply and purely a task of finding out words 

to express ideas already known. Just as the child in 


its picture-books has cuts of animals presented to its 
sight, and from the pictures learns to give them names, 
so the pictures of ideas are given us in foreign lan- 
guages, and we learn to give them shape and tangibility 


‘in the appropriate English word. Macaulay states, in 


his. life of William Pitt, that this great statesman ac- 
customed himself toe translate at sight both Greek and 
Latin into elegant idiomatic English, and hismarvelous 
command of the resources of his mother tongue is attrib- 
uted, both by himself and his admirers, to this constant 
practice. Of all languages French improves the stu- 
dent least, because several thousand words are almost 
or entirely identical with the English in form and signi- 
fication, and because the order of the words being very 
similar, naturally suggests the method of their combi- 
nation in the translation. Indeed, turning French into 
English should hardly be’ dignified with the name of 
translating. The German is more beneficial to the 
student, not only because the words being different re- 
quire him to find the corresponding English word for 
the idea, but because the order of the words, although 
fixed, varies from that of his mother tongue, and de- 
mands more skill in expressing their relations to each 
other. The Latin, although it has many words similar 
to the English, yet from its method of denoting the re- 
lations of words through terminations, and from its 
license in their arrangement, taxes the ingenuity of the 
student not so much in the choice of words as in their 
combination with each other and their final disposition 
in sentences. As the Greek is the most perfect of all 
languages, living or dead, so it is superior as a drill in 
the choice of expressions in this, that its words hint at 
no corresponding English equivalents, but the word 
presents the idea and the translator must clothe it with 
the English word, while from its freedom of arrange- 
ment and complicated structure, it gives the best possi- 
ble discipline in the choice of words next to original 
composition. But he who can take up a book, even in 
a modern language, and can render it at sight into 
beautiful idiomatic English, can flatter himself that he 
has good control of his mother tongue. There are 
many people who have not the idea and the correspond- 
ing word intimately connected in their minds, and who 
are constantly at a loss for the suitable expression in 
which to convey their thoughts. There is no method 
by which this connection may be more thoroughly 
established than by the habit of daily translating aloud. 
We may improve and enlarge our stock of words, 
lastly, by writing and speaking. Here we are com- 
pelled both to furnish the idea and the appropriate 
word in which to clothe it. One may have an un- 
limited command of language, and yet not be able to 
write even a readable newspaper article ; just as they 
say that the Emperor of China has troops in abun- 
dance, but is not able to plan a campaign or even fight 
a battle, but marches his men out of their barracks 
with a prodigious beating of drums and then marches 
them back again. The possession of bricks and timber 
by no means implies the architectural ability necessary 
to build a house. But, on the other hand, without 
bricks and timber, and without soldiers, one can neither 
build a house nor fight a battle. It must always re- 
main true that the best way in which one can learn to 
do anything is by doing it. If we wish to talk fluently 
or write elegantly we must embrace every opportinity 
to practice both. Many other important elements be- 
side the choice of words enter into writing and public 
speaking, and thus place them beyond the range of the 
present subject. In ordinary conversation, however, 
where the object is to express naturally and clearly the 
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passing thought, there is an ample field for improving 
‘our command of words by striving to make our lan- 
guage an exact picture of our thoughts.. If we could 
but learn to express our ideas to others as mildly as 
they arise in our minds what splendid conversational 
powers we would acquire! But what in our brains is 
an enchanting picture, is too often, when painted in 
words, a poor, indefinite, unsatisfactory sketch. But 
words will paint our thoughts almost exactly if we will 
but use the appropriate ones aright. Since, under the 
stimulus of another’s presence our best and brightest 
ideas frequently flash for the first time into our minds, 
why is it that the speaking vocabulary of most men is 
comparatively meager? Is it not because they will not 
exert the effort:necessary to lay hold of the words which 
will express their exact thoughts ? Practice and care, 
upon all occasions, will make that a pleasure which was 
at first a task. But often even we will not improve an 
opportunity for conversation. As a nation we do an 


immense amount of thinking and acting, but com- 








paratively little talking. From the. boy in the school- 
room to the man in business we are, as a rule, too 
reserved to express our best and most inspiring 
thoughts, and so many an opportunity of making life 
brighter and more worth living for others is neglected. 
We hoard our thoughts as misers their dollars, and, 
being hoarded, they benefit neither the possessor nor 
his neighbor. For the most part a meal at an Ameri- 
can hotel is a silent, sad affair. We are as shy of each 
other as if we were all vessels charged with electricity, 
wkere contact meant disaster to somebody. In an 
Italian or French hotel the man who does not talk is 
the conspicuous exception. Among such men brilliant 
conversationalists are the rule. It is said of a cele- 
brated French editor that he scarcely ever read or 
studied, but gathered in the evening from the conver- 
sation of his club the materials for his rigorous edito- 
rials of the following day. Among such men any one 
can become well-informed merely by being a good list- 
ener. 

C. W. Rei. 





“*T, too, have my vocation—work to do.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me about newfangled things; I’d 
just as soon have dish-towels for curtains as that stuff,’’ 
said Mrs. Thursby to Aunt Spencer. Mrs. Thursby 
was Aunt Spencer’s neighbor, and had been up to see 
our new room, moved thereto by Aunt Spencer’s oft- 
repeated praises of its beauty and usefulness, 

Mrs. Thursby was not in full sympathy with the 
esthetic movement. She scowled at the Queen Anne 
rage, and fairly groaned over the tendency in her 
friends toward Eastlake furniture. So, of course, she 
couldn’t be expected to admire the ‘‘ Pride of our 
Hearts,’? as Harry dubbed the made-over room. 

I told father once we gauged everybody by their ap- 
preciation of it, and, perhaps, that won’t sound as 
strange and improbable when you have heard the story 
of the room itself. 

Of course the room was there when the house was 
built, and the house was built twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when father had been preaching two years 
in Chester. 

The people of this quiet, aristocratic old town keep 
to the old New England custom of settling a minister 
for a lifetime, and to that effect they voted, when, at 
the end of the second year after his ordination, he 
wanted to build a house and marry a wife. So the 
homestead was built, and the room of which I speak 
was used asa parlor until father, needing more space 
for his books, the family sitting-room was given up to 
him, his old study taken as a reception-room, and our 
old-time parlor devoted to family use. At that time 
father built, with his own hands, in a recess between 
the wall and chimney, a. handsome black walnut book- 
case. In those days people shut away their books 
behind glass doors. 

Then a big-figured Brussels carpet went down, such 
as was then the fashion, a new round table was bought, 
the ancestral portraits hung on the walls, and, for a 
good many years, we children said our good-nights to 
mother, sitting with her book or sewing beside the old- 
fashioned bronze lamp with the argand burner. 

Most of us children were quite grown up when, two 
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years ago, we were all awakened one night by a terrible 
crash down stairs, Susie clutched me in terror, but I 
jumped out of bed, and, throwing a shawl over me, 
hurried down to see what was the matter. Mother was 
already at the sitting-room door with a light in her 
hand, and father stood inside the room looking at the 
dirt and confusion, and picking up a few fragments of 
china in the débris, 

The white dust had not yet settled, but we could see 
where a great portion of the plaster-ceiling had broken 
away and fallen to the floor. 

‘*Oh, dear!’ sighed mother, ‘‘the dust will be in 
everything in the house.’? That was her way of look- 
ing at it; but father said, ‘‘ We may all be thankful we 
escaped with our lives.”” That was his way of looking 
at it. Not three hours before we had all been sitting 
directly on the spot where the plaster fell. 

That was the way it began. 

The next day the furniture was brought out, the 
carpet taken up, and father and Harry began to tear 
down the little plaster remaining on the ceiling. 

The first evening we were shut out from the familiar 
room we all felt homesick. We assembled in father’s 
study, but callers were always frequent in the study in 
the evening, and we soon began planning about getting 
back to the forlorn room across the hall. 

Myra had been to New York and imbibed some of 
the new decorative ideas, and thought we ought to 
begin in that direction. After awhile father looked up 
from the letter he was writing, and said : 

‘** Mother, what kind of a ceiling do you want ?”’ 

‘Why, there’s only one kind to have, I suppose,” she 
answered—‘‘ the same as we had before.’’ 

‘*T was in the new professor’s house on the hill to- 
day,”’ father said, ‘‘and he has a sort of old-fashioned 
ceiling made entirely of wood, with rafters show- 
ing, etc.” ' 

‘* How lovely !”’ we all cried. 

‘* But it would be too expensive,” said mother. 

‘** Not necessarily,” father replied. 

‘‘Father means he could make it himself,’ said 
Myra. with admiration in her tones. 
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“It would be too much work,” said mother. 
wouldn’t do it, John.” 

‘¢Qh, father, I do wish we could have it, beams and 
all!” Texclaimed. ‘‘ How would it look ?” 

Father took his pencil, and we all watched him as he 
drew the plan, not like the professor’s, but a design of 
his own. Since then we have seen many similar designs 
in books on house interiors and decorations, but none 
which we liked as well as that first draft of father’s ; 
but then, that may have been because he did it. 

We children believe him to be a great genius, and he 
certainly has a great deal of mechanical ingenuity, and 
enjoys working out the practical results of this talent. 

It so happened that all this occurred in the early 
fall, Father had planned to have his vacation during 
the autumn months that year, and as it had just begun 
and he did not intend to leave town till the last few 
weeks of it, he was ready to go to work at once on the 
room. Ina few days the old laths were torn away, the 
lumber came, and father donned his overalls and went 
vigorously to work. , 

He had been very careful in the selection of his 
lumber, taking care to have as few boards with knots 
and blemishes in them as possible, and also being very 
particular to see that the grain of the wood was fine 
and varied. ; 

The joists were what are called ‘‘ two-foot joists,’’ and 
the house being old and not specially built for such a 
ceiling, they had to be furrowed out so that when the 
outside was put on they would all be of the same size, 
and make the spaces between the beams of the same 
width. 

The beams were made of common white pine, and 
the spaces between were of bass-wood nailed to the 
floor above. The bass-wood was three and a half inches 


om 


wide, or what is known among builders as ‘“‘ three- 
eighths beaded ceiling.’? The panels were eleven inches 
wide, and each panel formed one continuous diagonal 
pattern, but each one reversed. 

After the panels had been nailed to the floors above, 
the joists were encased in common white pine, known 
in the trade as ‘‘ six-inch, center-beaded, three-eighths 


ceiling.”” So that through the center of each beam 
there was a beading and also on each edge. Of course 
there would be a beading on one edge of the six-inch 
stuff, but father put the one on the other edge with 
much care and nicety. As the same stuff was used for 
the sides as well as the under side of the beams, the 
beading would also run through the center of the side- 
beams, making a neat finish throughout. The width of 
the beams when finished was five and a half inches, 
and the depth about the same. 

Father planned to have beams extend around the 
entire room, so that the ceiling had a complete and 
perfectly symmetrical appearance. 

When at last, one September afternoon, Harry 
shouted to us as we were picking pears in the garden 
that the ceiling was done, it seemed as if we couldn’t 
get into the house soon enough. 

Harry had locked us out at noon, declaring he wasn’t 
going to have any girls around while the finishing- 
touches were being put on. 

We had felt rather hard-hearted toward Harry for 
shutting us away in the exciting last moments, because 
we had been used to being much in the room and watch- 
ing father as he worked. But in the exultation of the 
new acquisition we forgave him. Myra had said all 
along it was the most fascinating place she was ever in. 
Indeed, it had been the rendezvous of the whole family. 
Mother had brought her work and a rocking-chair, and 


Susie had studied’ her Latin, and between the driving 
oft his nail and that, had pestered father with questions 
concerning Virgil or Cicero. Harry had pretended to 
help a good deal, while I had taken solid comfort on a 
pile of shavings. 

The ‘“‘last touch’? was a one-inch molding which 
was used as a finish around the interior of the panels 
next the bass-wood. 

The ceiling was certainly charmingly quaint and old- 
fashioned, and we congratulated father and each other 
on the perfect execution and success of the under- 
taking. 

The size of the room is 12x13, and father finished it 
in just three weeks. Of course he had not worked 
steadily. There had been various excursions of plea- 
sure, and parish duties and little trips to town, fora 
day or two, so there had never been more than three or 
four hours’ work at a time. 

It was rather back-breaking, back-laming, neck-stiff- 
ening business he used to say sometimes, but he never 
once wished he had not begun it, and was as proud as 
we when it was done. 

During the next few days the whole family came 
near dislocating their necks in the excess of their admi- 
ration. One might open the door almost any time and 
find an admiring group craning their necks in the vain 
attempt to take it all in at once. 

Laugh at us those who will, but I am very sure it 
won’t be those who most enjoy their houses, or who 
devote themselves to making real homes. 

Before the room was begun we had calculated it would 
cost about twice as much as an ordinary plaster-ceiling 
and last forever. Now, we found the lumber had 
cost twenty dollars, and that included a number of feet 
of bass-wood not yet used. 

While a plaster-ceiling done by any mason would 
have amounted to ten dollars at least, we felt that 
other ten dollars to be a mere nothing in comparison 
with the extra beauty till father reminded us of his 
time and work, to say nothing of the weariness of the 
flesh it entailed. However, he said: ‘‘ You know, 
girls, that I like it as well as the rest of you.”’ 

Now that our ceiling was done, there were the walls 
to consider. 

Father went off on his vacation trip, and Uncle James 
came-to make us a visit, but amid all the comings and 
goings of the next few weeks, we kept up a running 
discussion on the new room. 

Uncle James thought with such a beginning we ought 
to take great pains with the rest of the room. Mother 
advised us not to hurry, but to wait until father came 
back, while Harry insisted on going on and surprising 
father by having it completed when he got home. 

However, we contented ourselves by going frequently 
to town and visiting those stores which send out such 
alluring advertisements concerning wall-papers and in- 
terior decorations, and so felt we were gaining ideas on 
the subject. 

Father came home full of enthusiasm to finish the 
room, but none of us knew exactly where to begin. 

We would have liked an inlaid floor, but we found 
that was altogether beyond our means. 

At last father suggested that he might use the rest of 
the bass-wood in making a wainscoting, to which we 
all gave a delighted assent. No attempt was made to 
render the wainscoting artistic. It was simply of the 
matched bass-wood, with a finish at the topin the shape 
of a suitable pine molding. It was done in a few 
days, and then Harry gave that and the ceiling two 
strong coats of oil. 
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The day that Uncle James went home, all the family 
except Harry, who had already gone back to school, 
drove to town to see him off. Then we went about and 
looked at wall-papers, but none which we had thought 
suitable pleased father. He said they were all too light 
to afford sufficient contrast to his woodwork. But 
mother did not like dark papers, so here was a difficulty. 

After considerable searching, a clerk asked us the 
size of the room, and then brought out several rem- 
nants, one of which we selected. It was of a rich dark 
shade of gray for a background, over which a passion- 
vine with branching sprays clambered in graceful 
confusion. Here and there buds and flowers peeped 
out from benedth the leaves, giving it a very natural 
effect. A rich appearance was obtained by its being 
almost covered with dots of gilt not larger than a pin- 
head, which still did not cover the pattern, but left it 
in full relief. For a frieze we secured just the thing in 
regular wall-paper, putting it on afterward as deep as 
the paper was wide. It harmonized well with the other, 
having a dark, rich, red velvet background, upon which 
were thrown leaves and a queer, indescribable flower, 
utterly unlike any flower that ever grew, as is the 
fashion in wall-papers, but which are still very useful 
for decorative purposes. The flower was composed of 
blue and red petal-shaped leaves, and red and blue, 
olive and gilt made up the general effect. 

While we went and did a little shopping, father took 
a sample of the newly purchased paper to a paint-shop 
and had two shades of a grayish slate-color paint pre- 
pared. We bought a yard and a half of dark gray, 
single-faced Canton flannel—or, xsthetically speaking, 
fashion cloth—at thirty cents a yard. Mother got 
some pretty jute cloth, a pattern of various shades of 
reds, and yellows, and olives, to cover an easy-chair. 
Myra went over to the counter where blankets were 
sold and selected a woolly one of a soft shade of gray, 
remarking we should know in time what it was de- 
signed for. 

When we held up our paper against the wainscoting 
that night after we got home, we saw it was just the 
thing, being dark enough to contrast well with the 
woodwork, and throw it into strong relief. 

The next morning Myra and I went to work in earn- 
est, painting—not daisies and wild roses, though Myra 
can do those, too—but house painting. When we read 
of Mrs. Thomas Carlyle painting ‘‘a large wardrobe,” 
and laughed at Mrs. Leigh Hunt’s surprise on hearing 
it, we felt that nobler women than we had not been un- 
willing to beautify their homes, even when the work 
partook of the nature of drudgery. As we had painted 
our Own room once, we had no difficulty now. We suc- 
ceeded in going over the room with the first coat of 
paint that day. On the casings and moldings of win- 
dows and doors we used the darker shade, and on the 
panels, and other similar places, the ligher one. Two 
or three days later we put on the second and last coat. 

Then we made the curtains, while waiting for the 
paint to dry, so that we could paper the room. 

The material for our curtains we found in an old 
wooden chest in the attic; we have a way of finding 
things in the attic. It was in reality homespun linen, 
of a coarse quality, a yard and a half wide, and never 
having been bleached or washed, was of a fine yellowish 
tint, and perhaps did remind unesthetic Mrs. Thursby 
of ‘‘dish-towels.”” Nevertheless, many people, among 


whom were not a few artists and persons of cultivated 
taste, have agreed in admiring them. 

We cut the fashion cloth in two, lengthwise, making 
the strips of unequal width, and put it on in two bands, 





the one at the bottom broader than the one at the top ; 
both being set on at proper distances from the top and 
bottom of the curtain. On each band, which was care- 
fully slip-stitched on the linen, Myra drew an oak- 
branch. This we embroidered, shading in the branches 
and stems in brown and green crewels. 

The leaves were appliquéd on in various shades of 
green and brown felt, the brown to simulate partially 
dead leaves, The edges of the leaves were secured by 
a couching of crewel; this, with the sewing of the 
leaves was all the work there was on them. Here and 
there in clusters, as they grow, were the acorns, real 
acorns, which we gathered in the woods for the pur- 
pose. We took off the top, or, as the children call it, 
the saucer of the acorn, and drawing a bit of worsted 
through the center of it, made a knot on the inside ; 
then we glued it on again. Thus we continued until 
we had as many as we required. 

Of course, with these impromptu stems they could 
easily be fastened on wherever they would naturally 
grow. We bought rods for them at a dollar and a half 
a window. 

. Mother, meantime, had covered the easy-chair, and 
she and father were making a grand divan. 

It was a low, rough, box-shaped framework, with 
short legs, having rubber-bowled castors, the latter for 
the floor’s sake. The legs father had turned at the 


‘saw-mill, and we ebonized them—that is, we painted 


them in coach-black, ground in Japan, which we got at 
a carriagemaker’s, Over the framework, which was 
five inches deep, we tacked cretonne., Across the bot- 
tom of the box part, which was six inches deep, slats 
were nailed. On this was placed a boxed mattress 
mother made to fit it; then, over that, another boxed 
mattress, covered with cretonne and tufted. Two long 
cushions were made, large and comfortable, to rest 
against the wall at the back, and behold! a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. 

Then we papered. People who don’t do all these 
things themselves have no idea of the enjoyment there 
is in doing the work with their own hands. Mother 
helped a little, and father too, but he had the floor yet 
to do, and we felt he had done his share. 

We had the back-ache, but. the paper was lovely. 

Then father began on the floor. He first filled in all 
the cracks with dark-colored putty very neatly, then 
stained it with a mixture of mahogany and cherry, 
such as separately can be bought at any paint store put 
up in small cans ready for use. Over that, when thor- 
oughly dry, was put a coat of oil. The imitation of 
cherry was so perfect that many people have supposed 
the floor to be made of it. 

While this was going on Myra and I were busy em- 
broidering a curtain to hang before the fireplace. This 
was made of the gray blanket. Of course we cut off 
the border and hemmed it the required length. Myra 
drew a design consisting of a passion-vine starting from 
one corner low down, and spreading straggling branches 
in easy lines across the lower half, while here and there 
a stray ambitious creeper crawled up higher. The 
green of the vine, and the blueish-purple blossoms of 
the gray, were wonderfully artistic. We hung it ona 
small rod close under the mantel-shelf. A narrow 
valance on the mantel finished the effect, and covered 
up the unsightly and inappropriate white marble. 

And now the room was ready for the furniture. 

For the center of the floor was a rug, made of an old, 
small-patterned ingrain carpet, which had been dyed a 
deep, rich red. It had a striped border, which, some- 
how, in the dyeing, retained fine lines of black, and vari- 
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ous shades of dark and light in red. This border was 
my inspiration—it was an old stair carpet, long ago laid 
aside, cut in two lengthwise, and sewed on after the 
breadths of carpet had been joined. 

Mother’s divan was drawn in and her newly covered 
easy-chair. The old table in a new dress, in the shape 
of an ebonized frame, and a scarf with a ‘‘ motive ”’ of 
dogwood, came back to its old place. 

An old-fashioned chest of drawers, or tall-boy, with 
spindle-legs and a queer, fan-shaped ornament, high up 
above the upper drawer, and genteel with bright, old, 
brass handles, was brought down from grandmother’s 
room. Near it we hung a handsome, old-fashioned, 
gilt-framed looking-glass, from the same person. 

This, with two or three photographs and paintings 
in gilt frames, were all the pictures in the room. 








From various sources we had gathered half a dozen 
old-fashioned chairs, and they all seemed to belong to 
this room. 

Two low book-cases on the right and left of the south 
window filled up one side of the room. Before these 
we hung quaint little embroidered curtains. 

The first evening we sat down in it we counted the 
cost, and found it to be just forty dollars, even adding 
in the embroidery silks, but you always have to manage 
things in a minister’s family, so Myra and I wore our 
old suits that winter. 


We mean to have one of those fascinating corner- 
seats built into the house, and a mantel-cabinet, and a 
corner-cupboard, and oh! ever so many other things 
when—our ship comes in. 


Ipatina Darrow. 
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BY ROSE 


CHAPTER IX. 
“¢Mrs, BEAcH—Plum-Pudding and itS Auxiliar-- 


ies.’*? Thus Norman read from the menu card, add- 
ing with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ I suppose they include all 
concoctions made of milk and cream, sugar and eggs, 
candied fruits, and delicate confections that, in my 
wife’s cookery-book, rank under the heading of ‘ sweet 
dishes.’ ”’ 

Annie had privately informed me that she could, 
neither by research nor invention, find a ray of poetry 
with which to encircle her topic. 

Yet she eagerly caught the word egg, as though it 
led straightway into the homely, but none the less 
real, poetry of search for hidden-away treasureful 
nests, and echoed to the sound of cackling hens—the 
melody that in a certain way makes the music of early 
morning among the old homesteads of New England 
farms, 

No wonder we tarried among these summer-day asso- 
ciations that hover about the haunts where the cock 
reigns king, with his glossy plumage, ‘‘ black, brown, 
and white, red gold lines down his neck and back, with 
white flaps to his ears, and crimson comb to his head,” 
all flashing bright in the sunshine, making a picture of 
color. 

No wonder we turned to the doctors of our band to 
do honor to this bird, dedicated to ‘‘ Esculapius, the 
healer and patron of physicians.” 

The merry talk on chanticleer that followed Lucy Linn 
interrupted by a tender tribute to the mother-hens, so 
timid, and yet so brave when danger assails their help- 
less broods. 

It was Lucy, too, who by a gentle word suggested 
the tender, meaningful, gospel-recorded figure of the 
hen gathering her chickens under her wings to keep 
them safe. 

While Mary Page gave a lively version of the “ pretty 
story of the day-dreaming girl, with her basket of 
eggs.”’ 

A story so well known, its moral, ‘“‘ Don’t count your 
chickens before they are hatched,” has become a 
proverb, for every one has heard of how “ she mentally 
hatched them, sold the chickens, made bargains with 
the proceeds, married her lover, settled herself and him 
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comfortably in life, and was only violently awakened 
from the delightful vision by the toppling over of the 
basket, and the crash which announced the destruction 
of its brittle contents.’’- 

And yet, despite the wisdom of the tale, do we not 
all build many a ‘‘ castle in Spain,” only to have it fall 
and crumble into dust at our feet ? 

Reference was then made to Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s “ugly duck,” which is “ well-nigh as renowned 
as the girl’s unhatched chickens, and teaches as neces- 
sary a lesson to the ordinary ducks who quacked the 
intruder down.”’ 

And then Kate Granger augmented Mary’s stories by 
continuing the pleasant talk of the sweet, fresh home- 
life of farmer-lad and farm-reared lassie, till Annie 
Beach insisted on our return to the legitimate topic of 
her course with which we started—eggs and their num- 
berless uses. 

Jack Linn vouching for the trustworthiness of the as- 
sertion that there are six hundred and fifty ways of 
preparing eggs in the French cuisine, and that the Pari- 
sian cook is ever on the alert for new discoveries. 

Whereupon Mary Page remarked that it was a com- 
fort to know in among this great masquerade of fresh 
eggs, plain boiled ones actually did sometimes appear 
on the table. - 

The idea held in masquerade started us on a veritable 
whirligig of fancy, in which eggs beaten to a froth, eggs 
yellow as gold, eggs in omelette soufflé, eggs in meringue, 
gayly chasséed (in conversation) from side to side of our 
table, turning abort now one and now another delicate 
blancmange, and waltzing gayly with frozen cream, not 
forgetting a stately march with the phalanx of the pie- 
tribe. 

But Annie Beach had no idea of letting her topic 
dance away in merry fantastic fancies, and she soon 
recalled us to the sober discussion, in two senses, of . 

plum-pudding and its ingredients, raisins from Malaga, 
currants from Smyrna, citron and spices sweetened by 
sugar, the mere thought of which led us into the heart 
of plantation life, and thickened by flour that had come 
to perfection on the broad prairies of the Far West. It 
was tracing these details that gave us our poems, for 
they suggested more than one. 
First, the flour found its poetry smiling out from the 
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high honor rich and poor, learned and unlearned, have 
granted, and do grant it, for 


‘* Far back in the ages 
The plow with wreaths was crowned, 
The hands of kings and sages 
Entwined the chaplet round. 


‘* Honor waits o’er all the earth, 
Through endless generations, 
The art that calls her harvests forth, 
And feeds th’ expectant nations.’’ 


Swift as one strain of music follows another in well- 
tuned harmony, Mary Page caught the thought held in 
Grace Harper’s quotation, and repeated : 


‘* Fling wide the grain we give the fields, 

The ears that nod in summer’s gale, 

The shining stems that summer gilds, 
The harvest that o’erflows the vale. 


. . . . . 


‘* Strew with free and joyous sweep 
The seed upon the expectant soil, 
For hence the plenteous years shall heap 
The garners of the men who toil. 


* Dear kindly earth, whose breast we till, 
Oh, for thy famished children fill 
Where’er the sower walks ; 
Fill the rich ears that shade the mold 
With grain for grain, a hundred fold, 
To bend the sturdy stalks.” 


Softly Lucy Linn added : 


‘* Strew silently the fruitful seed, 
As softly o’er the tilth ye tread, 
For hands that delicately knead 
The consecrated bread.’’ 


As was wont to be the way with Jack Linn when the 
scrious became uppermost in what Lucy said, he im- 
mediately made a playful digression, and while he 
looked at her with a smile that plainly said his heart 
responded to the earnest thought held in her words, he 
exclaimed : 

“Consideration for pie I claim before you continue 
to crown with poetic garlands pudding ingredients and 
the more esthetic dainties that grace Mrs. Stuart’s 
menu,’’ and, with merry voice and gesture, he recited 
lines from Whittier’s ode to the pumpkin pie: 


** On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crooknecks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


. . . 


Ah ! later, when from east and from west, 

From north and from south come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-weary man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie?” 


And with a graceful bow to Norman and myself as 
host and hostess, Jack added: 


‘© May the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin-pie !’’ 


After that—well, we talked long of various sweet 
dishes and their compounds, that rank under the head- 
ing of desserts, pausing to garland with praise their 
chief ingredients—golden cream and rich milk—so asso- 
ciated with the pet of careful house-mothers and rosy- 
cheeked dairy-maids. 

The faithful: cow, the dumb, patient creature, that 





from time immemorial has been ‘‘ honored by Christian 
names by the dozen, or called from some personal pecu- 
liarity, as in Scotland, Brownie, from the color ; Cowie, 
without horns ; Hawkie, a cow with a white face; or 
in England by the appellation Primrose, or Cowslip, or 
Daisy, by the law of natural affinity.” 

It was a Scotchman who penned the verses Norman 
repeated—‘‘ The Lay of the Cow ’’»—that he had heard 
sung many and many a time, he said, in his boyhood 
days, in the old manse. 


‘* Proo, Hawkie, proo ! 
Lowin’ in the gloamin’ hour 
Comes my bonnie coo. 


‘* Battercups and clover green 
A’ day lang her feast has been 
Syne she comes laden hame at e’en, 
Proo, Hawkie, proo! 


‘* Bairnies for their porritch greet 
Proo, Hawkie, proo! 
And maun hae milk their mou’s to weet 
Sweet and warm frae you. 


** When the gude wife stirs the tea, 
Thicker cream their canna be ; 
Sic curds and whey ye’ll seldom see 
As yields my bonnie coo.’’ 


Norman.told us, in explanation of the word ‘‘ proo,”’ 
that it was used to a cow as whoa and gee-up is used 
to a horse or donkey in Scotland, and generally followed 
by the term “‘lady,’’ or ‘‘leddy,’’ in proper acknowl- 
edgment of the rank of the cow. 

Spite of all our talk, interlarded as it was by scraps 
of ancient lore and modern rhyme, the sweetest bit of 
poetry of all clustered for me about the homely pathos 
of a true story Lucy Linn told. She said the summer 
before she married she had boarded for awhile in a 
remote farm-house among the Berkshire hills—the 
home-mother of which was a woman grown old, and a 
bit weary with life and life’s lessons, or discipline, 
whichever you call it! A quaint old woman, with a 
poet’s love of beauty in her soul, though hidden away 
and unknown to her by the many cares, the daily-recur- 
ring ‘‘ baking and brewing, milking and churning ”’ of 
a New England farmer’s wife. 

All her days she had lived among the hills, and yet, 
as she expressed it, though every spring-time she had 
seen the new wonder of creation, every summer the 
new wonder of harvest, she never had had time for 
more than “‘a sort of flutter about the heart.’’ 

But in the long twilight hours of the July evenings, 
when the day’s work was ended and the tired woman 
resting, Lucy unraveled for her the poetry of Nature, 
and woke up her latent love of the beautiful—and, as is 
always the way with love of any kind, when late 
wakened into life, it flashed into brightness and earnest- 
ness till she found poems in everything, even in the 
daisies and dandelions ; ‘‘bits of gold,’ as she called 
them, not meaning gold in its intrinsic sense, but gold 
in the higher language which beholds ‘“‘the king’s 
daughter as all glorious within her clothing of wrought 
gold.”’ 

But I must not tarry to tell the story as Lucy told 
it; enough that the old woman, from the dawning per- 
ception of what was meant by the soft and impercep- 
tible breaking of the day, the gentle fall of twilight, the 
beautiful coming and going of spring and autumn, 
winter and summer, came to find a joy even in the 
performing of her most toilsome tasks, which led ‘her 
to grace them with a touch of beauty that, like the 
garlands with which the ancients wreathed their cattle, 
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wreathed her butter and cheese-making, her churning 
and her milking, with poetry, and found a sequel in 
the gift she chose as a token of remembrance for Lucy. 

‘‘Now for poetry in prose,’? Jack whispered, as 
Lucy, in her own sweet way, said : é 

‘‘ Please do not smile, or if you do, let it be tenderly. 
On my wedding-day came a huge box, festooned with 
home-spun twine, and containing—flowers—no, but a 
cheese! And it was stamped with the impress of 
most delicate fern that ever grew in sheltered nook or 
mossy glade.”’ 

As Lucy ended her tale, Jack exclaimed : 

“‘ Wave it high, the fairy fern, cheese’s sceptre, pro- 
claiming the victory of poetic beauty—over curds !”’ 

But, as I said on one of the foremost pages of th's 
menu diary, it only designs to be a thing of suggestion, 
and yet I have lengthened it out into a veritable 
booklet. 

And as I have told you, too, since I began it, ‘‘there 
is a new voice in our home, my friends, a new voice in 
our home,”’ which forbids my lingering over these de- 
scriptive pages. 

Ah, the babies! the babies! How they “ring out ”’ 
the reign of pen and ink, and “‘ ring in” cradle-song 
and mother’s lullaby. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN Lucy Linn’s topic was introduced, we had 


left the dining-room, and were grouped about the 
library fire. 


It proved the very subject best adapted to her powers 
of delineation, and as surely as sunbeams find out 


flowery nooks, she sped from the poetry of one fruit to 
another. 


‘*Come, let us plant the apple tree,” she playfully 
began, and her smile was tender as a poem as she re- 
cited Bryant’s words : 

** What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest ; 
We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


** What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 


‘* What plant we in this apple-tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


‘Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower ; 
The years shall come, and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer where we lie 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree.”” 


Did there come to Lucy with the last lines one of 
those subtle, unexplainable premonitions of the near 
future ? 

It seems so strange now to think how near she was 
then to the great change from this world into the next ; 
so strange that we none of us realized it—not even 
Jack, who loved her so. Poor lonely Jack now! 

I remember how he looked then, as she nestled her 
little hand into his while repeating the verses. There 
was such a smile on his countenance of proud, happy 
satisfaction in his lily wife, but with no anxious fore- 
boding in it. 

Doctor Page, I think, was the only one on whom the 
sad truth dawned, for at Lucy’s mute token of her love 
for Jack he put. his hand hastily before his eyes, as 
though to shut out something painful. 

But I did not mean to let these memories creep in 
here ; I meant to steadfastly keep to the notes that Nor- 
man and Mary Page helped me make the day following 
our dinner, and that have been such aids to me, bring- 
ing it all back as though it were but yesterday past. 

The poetry of the orange, so famed in poet’s rhyme, 
we left untouched, for no sooner did Lucy mention 
orange than a general discussion began as to whether 
or no it were the golden fruit of the Hesperides. 

Mr. Granger maintained not, and that it was cer- 
tainly unknown to the ancients, claiming honor for the 
apricot as the fruit thus distinguished. 

While Doctor Page asserted that the apple ‘in its 
golden varieties formed the treasure of that garden and 
one of the attractions to the Argonautic expedition,” 
reminded us, also, ‘*how it subdued the high purpose 
of Atalanta, how it wrought bitter strife, not only in 
the garden of Paradise, but caused destruction among 
gods and men, when the false boy Paris presented the 
apple of discord to Venus, in the act slighting the: 
potent claims of the rival goddesses Juno and Mi- 
nerva,”’ 

And then, leaving the ancients, we returned to the 
orange, wandering in fancy ’mid the groves of our own 
sunny South, finding poetry in our own hearts for it, 
which was natural in a company like ours, made up of 
married lovers—for what did we need to have sug- 
gested beyond its own eniblem, ‘‘ a happy marriage ?”’ 

Norman, who has come in and glanced over the 
above lines, bids me not to write out the poetry of any 
other fruit, for he says : 

** As surely as bees find honey, so all real fruit-lovers 
will find poems peeping out at them from peach and 
pear, fruitful quince, cherries, clustering grapes, and 
‘red-green apples,’ as well as from the richer tropical 
growths.”’ 

Yet, though Norman warns me that I may be prosy, 
I want to remind you, as Lucy reminded us, not to 
forget in your fruit-poems the wonderful significance of 
fruit-bearing trees. 

She touched as lightly on this as the spray-drops of a 
fountain touch one with a sense of refreshment. 

** Think,” she said, ‘‘of the mulberry and cherry, 
the olive and the fig. ‘The mulberry, that corresponds 
to the quality of prudence and discretion, not putting 
forth its buds till the danger of spring frost is over,’ 
while the cherry trees bear fruit quickly, ‘ because they 
produce nothing better than a cherry, seon ripe and 
soon over.’’’? And Lucy had softly added, ‘* You know - 
how Francis de Sales, after writing thus, adds, ‘ but the 
palm, that prince of trees, is said to bear no dates until 
it has been planted a hundred years. Mediocrity may 
be acquired in twelve months, but the perfection at 
which we aim does not come so quickly.’ ”’ 
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After a minute’s pause, Lucy continued : 

‘““We all know how the olive has from time im- 
memorial been identified with peace, forgiveness, 
charity, the ancients using its branches on all occasions 
when friendship was sought to be conciliated and 
forgiveness granted, while a modification of its name 
was used by the Greeks to denote gentleness, sym- 
pathy and mercy, while the fig suggests in its emble- 
matic meanings the Scriptural type of home, when for 
every man to sit under his own vine and fig-tree was 
the emblem of peace and security and the gospel lesson 
of leaves without fruit. Among the Greeks, too, it was 
highly honored as the promoter of strength and vigor, 
and yet never a favorite in England or our own land.”’ 
Lucy said she believed merely because of the oppro- 
brium of Shakespeare’s contemptuous expressions, such 
as ‘Figs for thy friendship,’? which has made them 
stand to us as types of the insignificant things for which 
we are wont to say, ‘ We do not care a fig.’ ”’ 

This was how Lucy turned the conversation. It was 
one of her charms and one of her secrets too, I think, of 
her influence, that she never spoiled earnest, serious 
thought by lingering to point a moral, but, like a skill- 
ful artist, she always overlaid her grave words with 
lighter fancies, which no more made one forget their 
earnest meaning than the sunshine which robes old 
mother earth in a cloth of gold makes us forget the 
sober gray of produce-producing soil. 

Almost before we knew where she was leading us, 
we were back again amid the lighter fancies that cluster 
about the cherry. 

‘* How the word lingers on our lips in the old popular 
song of ‘Cherry ripe, cherry ripe !’ while the color re- 
minds us of ancient top-knots, like those of farmer 
Flamborough’s daughters.”’ 

And then in fancy we were out in the dewy freshness 
of June mornings, dyeing our finger-tips a rosy hue as 
we gathered strawberries, and listened to Lucy’s story 
of their leaves that form the emblem and ornament of 
a ducal crown, or recalled the ‘* Hautboy,” with its 
memories of the time when water-music was so popular 
that Handel wrote pieces ‘‘for George the Second’s 
progress on the Thames.”’ 

It was later on that, still pioneered by Lucy, we 
seemed like children again, wandering through woods 
and intricate paths, pushing aside briars and brambles, 
stopping over thorny brakes, on some autumn day’s 
nutting frolic, beating down the sweet fruit hidden in 
its prickly burrs from the chestnut trees, or gathering 
treasures from beneath fragrant-leaved walnuts. 

But it was among the hazel bushes we tarried longest 
in our talk, where ‘‘ every one knows the peculiar luck 
which attends the finding ofa twin nut or Phillipine.” 

Following Lucy’s lead, Jack merrily sang : 

‘* Even now methinks I see the bushy dell, 
The tangled brake, green Jane or sunny glade, 
Where on a sunshine holiday I strayed, 
Plucking the ripening nuts with eager glee 
Which from the hazel boughs hung temptingly.’’ 


This, of course, suggested to more than one of us the 
afterpart of nutting frolics, the keeping of ‘‘ nut-crack 
night’ or Hallowe’en, when only, according to tradi- 
tion, the burning hazel-nuts can prove the faithful ones, 

It was my Scotch Norman who knew the old English 
** All Hallow’s-eve ’’ song : 


“These glowing nuts are embiems true 
Of what in human life we view, 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 


[ CONCLUSION. ] 


And thus in strife themselves consume, 
Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise forever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair 

Of genuine love and truth sincere 

With mutual fondness while they burn 
Still to each other kindly turn, 

And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away, 

Till life’s fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at last.’’ 


And then, as a grand finale (as he expressed it) to 
trees and fruit, nuts and their crackers, Jack Linn, with 
mock humility, solicited permission to recite a little 
poem he had committed to memory for the occasion, 
which, on account of its ‘‘ double flavor,”’ he considered 
an appropriate sequel to his wife’s topic : 


‘* *Tis dull, morose, to be alone ; 
A Pear is sociable, you’ll own. 
We may suppose that in a dance 
No tree can like the Caper prance. 
The first tree you expect to reach 
Nearest the sea must be the Beach. 
I ask in what tree but the Bay 
Could any ship at anchor lay ? 
Ladies who languish, fret, and whine, 
May vent their griefs beneath the Pine. 
No true chronologist will state 
Any event without a Date. 
E’en the poor Crab, so much despised, 
Is by the fisher highly prized. 
Irish nurse—on chair or truckle— 
To her babe cries, ‘ Honey-suckle.’ 
When the seared leaves the cold winds stir, 
What tree can be so warm as Fir? 
The housewife, if she swept her room 
With any plant, would choose the Broom. 
Most trees afford a club for strife, 
The Bread-tree yields the staff of life. 
One tree would say, had it a tongue, 
‘ O-range with me the groves among.’ 
To the sad heart hope who can give? 
There’s comfort in thy name, O-live. 
Should trees fall out and come to knocks, 
First in the fray would be the Boz. 
Though Sol’s bright rising meets your view, 
Still may you see the Tree-rose too. 
Some trees are quick, we also know, 
Others, like lazy folks, are Sloe. 
Where neither hill nor vale appear, 
A Plane, most likely, will be near. 
If all to kiss trees should combine, 

. Tulips should be prest close to mine. 
Some trees for food and some for use, 
But there is only one that’s Spruce. 
Trees facing north, an Old Man would, 
Without doubt, call a Southern-wood. 

In schoolmaster’s flog-botany 

Ranks before Birch not any tree. 

When fairy Cinderella drest, 

The Sandal her slim ankle prest. 

What tree’s immortal? I reply 

The Arbor-vite cannot die. 

What tree with billiards finds a place? 
I’ve got my cue—the slender Mace. 
Cocknies, ’tis true, might sup or dine, 
But wine would want without the Vine.” 


With Jack’s quotation our poetry in prose dinner 
ended, for as he ceased speaking our hall-clock, which 
had rung out five as we assembled, sharply chimed ten 
—our hour for parting—even though we had not 
touched on the dream-waking aroma of coffee, ‘‘ the 
sober berry which cheers but not inebriates,”’ and the 
soothing influence of tea, condensed in ‘‘ Hyson— 
Flowery Spring.” 


MIGMA. 


So far as we know the offer made in connection with 


the ‘‘ Too True for Fiction” series on page 682 is en- 
tirely unique. It is a lottery in which one may get a 
ticket for nothing, since the year’s subscription is worth 
all it costs, and the exercise of literary judgment and 
observation in making the several guesses will, of itself, 
constitute a valuable training. We have no idea how 
many competitors there will be, nor how many of them 
will be successful, and we have purposely arranged it 
so that we can have no interest init. If there is but 
one competitor, and that one is successful, he will re- 
ceive the entire one thousand dollars. If there are one 
thousand competitors, and they are all successful, they 
will receive one dollar each. In either case we shall 
pay out the same sum. The third condition is pre- 
scribed simply that we may protect ourselves, should 
there not be a likelihood of enough competition to 
justify us in holding the chance open. In that case 
we would, of course, withdraw the offer, and restrict 
the competition to those who had already entered, 
trusting that none of them might be successful. Judg- 
ing from the results of the guesses already received we 
think there will be a great many competitors and a 
limited number of successful ones. We should not be 
surprised if one person got the whole thousand dollars, 
nor would we be surprised if one hundred received ten 
dollars apiece. Old subscribers will, perhaps, think 
that they should be allowed to compete on an equality 
with new ones. A moment’s thought will show them 
that the very purpose of this offer is to extend our list. 
Their only chance to come in is to send us a new sub- 
scription from some one who does not care to compete, 
or who will join them in the competition. It is a com- 
petition in which it is impossible to weigh the chances 
of success. Judging from our experience, some boy or 
girl stands as good a chance of winning as the most 
accomplished literateur. 


Some of our Republican contemporaries have mani- 
fested considerable indignation over the fact that we 
have presumed to intimate our opinion that Mr. 
Lincoln is the strongest candidate that party can 
put forward for the Presidency, and to declare our 
conviction that, because of this fact, he will be its 
nominee. We have clipped from our exchanges a few 
of the choice epithets that have been applied to us 
because of this fact. By one it is termed “ effrontery’’; 
another spitefully characterizes it as ‘‘ impudence”’; 
and a round half dozen declare it is a case of “‘ amazing 
presumption ”’; one or two seek to whistle it down the 
wind as the opinion of a “‘carpet-bagger’’; several 
affect to think it a whim of ‘‘ one of them d——4 liter- 
ary fellers ;? and one of them goes so far as to declare 
it “an instance of the peculiar methods of the success- 
ful carpet-bagger.’’ We are very sorry to have offended 
our masters, We know that they are all not only 
honorable men, but unconscionable wise ones. We have 
tasted of their wisdom numerous and sundry times. It 
was a dream of the halcyon days of our boyhood that 
free speech and free thought were the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. We have taken a part 
more or less active in sundry contests for the establish- 
ment of this foolish dogma, It was so often reiterated 


that even in our maturer years we sometimes believed 
it. We knew it had been the 


‘¢ Dream of dreamers since the morn 
When the dreamer Hope was born,”’’ 


and fondly believed that this dream was shared even by 
the wisest and best of the party. Because of this we 
undertook to perform its behests, even when they ran 
counter to our convictions of policy. When the failure 
which a blind baby ought to have been able to foresee as 
inevitable came, we did not complain nor even despair ; 
we only kept on hoping, and, perhaps, dreaming. We 
fondly imagined that, as a Republican, we were entitled 
to our own notions in regard to the policy and candi- 
dates of that party, and might be allowed the privilege 
of expressing them without subjecting ourselves to any 
particular odium thereby. We were even foolish enough 
to suppose that we had done the party some service, 
and might be allowed the privileges of an old and faith- 
ful retainer. 

There lies before us, in the handwriting of the last 
President-elect, these words : ‘‘ But for the influence of 
your works, my election had been an.impossibility.”” A 
good many others of the first men of the party had ut- 
tered like flattering sentiments. We naturally sup- 
posed that we might claim the fool’s privilege of telling 
the truth, as we believed it to be, even though wise men 
should differ with us. We see our error now, and beg 
to apologize. We only meant to say that Mr. Lincoln 
would get more votes fora party such as the Repub- 
lican party professes to be, and not that he would be a 
fit candidate for a party of whom our respected breth- 
ren are the exemplars—a party of principle, not a party 
of prejudice, plunder and purblind partisanship. It 
may be a matter of disgrace to have been a Northern 
man resident at the South for fifteen years since the 
close of the war, and an active supporter of the Repub- 
lican principles and policy during the era of reconstruc- 
tion. But ifit be discreditable to have been the instru- 
ment of that policy, how inconceivably infamous must 
it be to have been its originators. The Republican 
party of the South may have been made up of knaves 
and fools, but if the mere fact of being a constituent 
element of it is a disgrace, what words shall express the 
shame of those who instigated, authorized and made 
possible that party? If the soldier is at fault for obey- 
ing orders, what is the responsibility of the commander 
who gave him those orders ? If to have been the ser- 
vant is reprehensible in us, what shall be said of you, 
our masters, whose behests we honestly performed. Our 
friends are no doubt right, and we are, of course, 
wrong. The one word, ‘‘ carpet-bagger,”’ settles that. 
But somehow or other we cannot quite understand the 
riddle. Perhaps after the Convention in Chicago we 
shall be-wiser ; or it may be that after the election our 
friends themselves may have a little different notion 
about the facts of the case. We shall see. 


* 
* * 


“‘IF the time has come,” said an enthusiastic politi- 
cian, ‘‘ when every Republican will not support the man 
nominated by the party, no matter who he is, then it is - 
time the party went out of business, and let the Dem- 


ocracy come into power.”” The man who made this — 
utterance stood in the midst of an admiring group, who 
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listened to his emphatic words and watched his more 
emphatic gestures with nods of approval. Yet he 
knew, and every man who heard him knew, that the 
time he deprecated was at hand. The Republican 
party has its option—either to present a man for the 
Presidency who will rouse no serious opposition and 
yet will awaken respect and enthusiasm, or, as the 
speaker said, ‘‘go out of business and let the Dem- 
ocrats come in.’? It is possible, of course, that the 
Democrats may commit some absurd folly that will 
insure their own defeat, such as the nomination of 
** the old ticket,” but it is not at all probable that any 
party will nominate a man who, if he should live to be 
inaugurated at all, would have to be carried to the 
Capitol in a pillow-case, with an attendant beside him 
to keep his eyes open and his mouth shut. It is far 
more probable that this idea is fostered by the Dem- 
ocratic press merely to encourage over-confidence on the 
part of Republicans. There need be no fear about the 
matter. The Republicans will have to fight a live man 
and a determined party this year. They will need their 
best man, and their convention will name their best 
man, because they dare name no other. 





* 
* * ! 

THE Albany Evening Journal has an impassioned 
appeal to Republicans to “‘ close up their ranks, unite 
on one man, their standard bearer, and meet the enemy 
with an unbroken army.’”’? The exhortation is entirely 
unnecessary. There never was such unanimity of opin- 
ion as to the most popular and available man in the 
party. An examination of the caucuses made by over 
twenty Republican papers in all parts of the country 
discloses the fact that out of 8,204 expressed preferences 
for the Vice-Presidency 7,809 named Robert T. Lincoln. 
The only question of difference among Republicans now 
is whether the party shall put him at the head of the 
ticket and avail itself of his full strength, or hanging 
some ancient favorite about his neck who is unable to 


make the race without extraneous aid, and ask that he. 


should pull him through. Practically, the Republican 
party is a unit in the declaration that Mr. Lincoln is 
tae strongest and most available man in its ranks. The 
fight which so many of our brethren of the press are 
beginning to deplore is not between factions of the 
party as to who is the fittest candidate, but is sim- 
ply a quarrel between the friends of certain aspirants 
as to who shall be allowed to appropriate Mr. Lincoln’s 
strength for his own benefit. There need be no fear 
about the result. 
its strongest name at the tail of the ticket for the sake 
of pleasing any candidate or gratifying the vanity of 
any party leader’s friends. 
Par 

THE Providence Press says: ‘‘ Mr. Blaine is undoubt- 
edly the choice of a majority of the Republican voters 
of Rhode Island, and we are among his most enthusi- 
astic admirers, but we must say that we doubt the 
policy of his nomination.’”? During the conflict with 
the Republican Congress, when he was trying to get 
the Democratic nomination, Andrew Johnson once said 
to a familiar acquaintance : ‘‘I have the greatest crowd 
of ‘but’ friends that a man was ever cursed with. 
Every one of them is for me himself—for me to the 
death—he says, ‘buti——.’ A man had better have 
no friends at all than those who always qualify their 
allegiance with a ‘but.’’? Mr. Blaine has a good 
many ‘but’ friends, and the number seems to be 
increasing. It is not ‘‘the man whom the majority 





The Republican party will never put _ 





of Republican voters prefer,’? but the man whom 
every one of the Republican voters will support, who. 
will be nominated at Chicago. It is not so much love 
as fear that controls a convention, after all—not the 
love of a candidate, but the fear of defeat. The Re- 
publican party know that they will need their best 
man at the polls this year. They cannot afford to try 
to elect a man concerning whose fitness for the place 
it is necessary to argue with any portion of the party. 
A loss of two per cent. of the Republican vote of New Y ork 
cast in 1880, means defeat in 1884, People say that Mr. 
Blaine would carry the state, while all around the evi- 
dence is overwhelming of disaffection and irreconcilable 
opposition to him in his own party. What is true of 
Mr. Blaine was true in a remarkable degree of Clay and 
Douglas. Perhaps no men in our political history ever 
had so many devoted friends in their respective parties ; 
but, unfortunately for their aspirations, they were rich 
also in enemies in the same fold, and the reckless en- 
thusiasm of their friends was capable only of manifest- 
ing a sublime devotion by sacrificing the chances of 
their party to their friendship for a favorite leader. 


* 
* * 





IT is said that one of the things that especially vexed 
the soul of Mr. Matthew Arnold during his recent 
visit to this country was the terrible ‘‘ Philistinism ”’ of 
a lunch menu on the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 
Queerly enough, the menu in question was loaded down 
with poetical quotations of a standard quality. Indeed, 
it may be said to be about as classical a set of appe- 
tizing extracts as our literature could furnish. Mr. 
Arnold’s idea was that it was a sort of profanation to 
use these gems of thought for such a gross and common- 
place purpose. The notion of employing Pope and Long- 
fellow to stimulate appetite or promote digestion may, 
at first blush, seem absurd, but a moment’s thought 
will convince any one that poetry might be used for a 
much worse purpose without awakening even Mr. 
Arnold’s criticism. Indeed the classical and knightly 
use of the art of poetry was nothing more or less than 
as an aid to good digestion. Besides that, the bill of 
fare of which he complained is an evidence in its way 
of the fallacy of his own pet dogma as applied to our 
American people. It is designed for the many and not 
for the few. It is intended to appeal to the multitude 
and not to the blessed remnant whom Mr. Arnold be- 
lieves to monopolize all the saving grace and sense of 
beauty of the world. Now at the very time when our 
politest English admirer was denouncing the multitude, 
the few whom he could approve were going into rap- 
tures over the most grotesque and outlandish style of 
barbarous ornamentation—a style copied after the poor- 
est art-work of the Chippewa Indians, and embellished 
with literature far less virile and classic than the melo- 
dies of Mother Goose. We give the offending bill of 
fare in full, however, so that our readers may judge for 
themselves. In our poor opinion, it speaks very well 
for the average taste and intelligence of the travelers 
that the company find it good policy to interlard their 
bill of fare with classical quotations, printed in plain 
type, and without any pictures of featherless chickens 
or frightened frogs to haunt the after-dinner dreams of 
their patrons. This train-lunch is served by neatly uni- 
formed colored waiters, who go through the cars and 
supply the many who cannot afford, or do not require, 
the high-priced meals of the regular hotel or dining- 
cars. Here is the bill of fare: 


“* Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.’’—Shakespeare. 
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- TRAIN LUNCH. 
—— es 


BILL OF FARE. 


‘“‘ Tho’ we eat little flesh and drink no wine, 
Yet, let’s be merry ; we’ll have tea and toast, 
Custards for supper and endless host 
Of sandwiches and jellies and mince pies 
And other such ladylike luxuries.— Shelly. 


CoFFEE, WITH CREAM, - - - - - 


** Coffee which makes the politician wise, 
And see thro’ all things with his half-shut eyes.""—Pope. 


10c. 


RNA ss eer ee ee ee 
** Hot or cold, white or brown, but all as sweet 
And dainty as you'd surely wish to meet.” 
Ham SANDWICH, - - - - - - 10c. 
* An essay, a taste of heaven below.’’— Waller. 
TonGue SANDWICH, - - - - - - 10c. 


“ The delight of old and young.”’--Swift, An Echo. 


Piz, - - - - - - - 7 = 10c. 
‘* Who'll dare deny the truth : there’s poetry in pie.” 
—Longfellow. 
MILK, PER Guass, - - - - - to 5e. 
“He drank of the milk foaming fresh from the cow."’ 
—T. D. English. 


*¢ Serenely full, the epicure would say : 
‘Fate cannot harm me, I have lunched to-day.’ ”’ 
—Sydney Smith. , 
as 

SPEAKING of Chicago reminds us that some one re- 
cently sent the editor of THE CONTINENT a letter from 
that city signed ‘‘ Eugene F——,”’ enclosing a personal 
notice from the News of that city. Both the excerpt 
and the letter were very far from flattering to the one 
to whom they were addressed. The purpose of the 
writer evidently was to insult and annoy one whom he 
for some reason chooses to dislike. The anonymous 
writer stated that the letter was the result of a consul- 
tation on the part of the members of the Press Club of 
that city, who had unanimously decided that the editor 
of THE CONTINENT was an ‘‘unmitigated ass,’’ and had 
authorized the writer to inform him of their sentiments. 
In conclusion the author of the letter begged the one 
to whom it was addressed either to ‘‘ keep still or say 
something.’? Just to oblige the writer we will say that, 
if his words are true, the Chicago Press Club should 
have chosen a mouthpiece who had respect enough for 
those he represented to have signed his name when he 
wrote in their behalf. It is, of course, a matter of 
regret to us that either the News, the Press Club, or 
even ‘‘ Eugene F——,’’ whoever he may be, should 
have an ill opinion of us. We are very glad, however, 
that we have always been willing to underwrite our 
opinions with our own name in full, and no one can 
allege that for the simple purpose of insult and annoy- 
ance we have ever penned a line. ‘‘ Eugene F——” 
may be entirely correct in his opinion of our merits or 
demerits. He certainly should be a better judge of 
that matter than we. We have never claimed to be 
anything better than one of the great family of fools ; 
but right or wrong, sensible or silly, we can afford 
to pity a man whose spite impels him to write an 
abusive letter, to hide his malice behind an indefinite 
noun of multitude, and then put a fictitious name to 
his venomous diatribe. If the writer be a member of 
the club whose name he uses, which would hardly seem 
possible, he has evidently not been in their society long 
enough to learn the rudimentary principles of that com- 
mon courtesy that entitles one to the name of gentleman. 














THE Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Unity of Nature’! is a 
book not only of thought but of thoughts, by which we 
mean that not only can the scientist and the theologian 
carry away from it a line of argument, but the general 
reader—who, if not at first attracted to the book, will 
soon find himself interested in it—can gather from it 
certain single, definite, and striking ideas, embodied, 
perhaps, in a single, clear and suggestive sentence. 

The name gives little clew to the contents of the 

book. The “‘ Nature” of which it treats, for instance, 
is not that Nature so often spoken of in contradistinc- 
tion to Man, as though Nature and Man were as wide 
apart as Matter and Mind ; it is the whole Natural Sys- 
tem, consisting not only of raw material and elementary 
forces, but of the arrangement and organization of 
these for intelligible ends ; a system, therefore, which 
includes Man. Nor is the ‘‘ Unity ’”’ which the author 
seeks that which is ordinarily suggested by unity ; it is 
not a unity from sameness of material, or identity of 
composition, or uniformity of structure; not the unity 
conspicuous when we discover that Light and Heat are 
both modes of motion ; not the unity which, finding 
Protoplasm in all living Organisms, decides that Pro- 
toplasm is life; not the unity which, discovering an 
almost perfect apparent identity between two things, is 
satisfied with bridging the “‘ almost’ with a ‘missing 
link.’? The author’s “Unity ’’ is none of these; itis a 
unity not of forces, but of effects ; a unity not of mate- 
rial, but of the directive energies that manage material ; 
a unity which consists in the subordination of different 
material and composition and structure to similar prin- 
ciples of action ; that is, in similar methods of yoking 
a few elementary forces to the discharge of a vast vari- 
ety of functions, and to the production, by adjustment, 
of one harmonious whole. He will go as far as Darwin 
in making the awful chasm of the ‘‘ almost’ as small 
as possible; but why(?) not as Darwin does, in order 
that the ‘‘ missing link”? may be missed as little as pos- 
sible. The Duke of Argyll takes his unity “ with a 
difference.”” When he and Darwin together have 
shown the similarity between two things to be as close 
as possible, he turns suddenly upon his co-laborer with 
one of those simple, striking ideas which we have 
spoken of: ‘* The more perfect may be the apparent iden- 
tity between two things which afterwards become widely dif- 
ferent, the greater must be the power and value of those 
invinsible distinctions—of those unseen factors—which de- 
termine the subsequent divergence.’? In other words, the 
more nearly alike you show a monkey and a man to be, 
so long as you cannot prove them absolutely identical, 
the more tremendous, the more awe-inspiring, the more 
outside—if we may coin an expression—the influence 
that left one of them a monkey and the other one a 
man. 

A single word is the keynote to the “ Unity in 
Nature ’’: the word Adjustment. What the author is 
concerned with is not the question of creation or evo- 
lution, not how things came to be here ; but the relations 
of things, the wonderful inter-dependence of all things, 
until it has been discovered that nothing exists without 
relation to things outside itself which may be utterly 





(1) UntTy OF NaTuRE. By the Duke of Argyll. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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unlike itself, so that the humblest may minister to the 
effectiveness of functions entirely apart from, perhaps 
above itself of which it knows nothing and the success- 
ful performance of which will in no way affect itself. 
The difference is in the things ; the unity is in the rela- 
tion, and in the fact that things utterly unlike are yet 
inter-dependent. The author’s belief in a Great First 
Cause is not of the Paley type, that finding a watch 
would at once infer that somebody must have made a 
thing so wonderful ; he could contemplate with calm- 
ness a great many very wonderful things ; he could 
even consider with calmness the possibility that these 
wonderful things had been evolved, not created ; but 
he cannot observe without reverence and awe, and 
belief in the Adjuster, that these wonderful things exist 
for each other. When he finds that the waving grain 
has not been created to wave, but to satisfy animal 
hunger, and again that the animal in satisfying its hun- 
ger, contributes to its strength and growth—an end of 
which it could have known nothing, but which is of the 
highest importance both in its own economy and the 
general economy of Nature—he believes in Thought 
behind existence. True, we have wonderful automatic 
machines ; the flour barrel in the mills at Minneapolis 
may be trusted to cut off their own supplies when 
they are full more faithfully than any man; but the 
machinery by which they do it must be ‘‘ adjusted ” 
for them. 

The author’s reply to those who hold that Instinct is 
merely inherited Experience, and not an innate idea, is 
another example of the single, striking sentence. If 
there are no innate ideas, he says, then the great origi- 
nal duck that without instinct, and of course without 
experience, looked at the water, thought perhaps some- 
thing might be made out of it, made the effort to try it 
and succeeded in liking it, went through a higher 
mental operation than the little duck of to-day that 
takes to the water because it has inherited a taste for it 
which it cannot control. In other words, ‘‘ if animals 
by themselves can school themselves by gradual effort 
into the development of new powers—if the habits and 
powers which are now purely innate and instinctive 
were once less innate and more deliberate, then it will 
follow that the earlier faculties of animals have been 
the higher, and that the later faculties are the lower in 
the scale of intelligence.’ But this is directly at vari- 
ance with the accepted idea of Evolution, which is 
‘* founded on the conception of an unfolding or devel- 
opment from the lower to the higher, from the simple 
to the complex, from the Instinctive to the Rational.”’ 

The book suggests a new method for the ultimate 
reconciliation between science and religion. The so- 
called faith of the mere religionist is, after all, little 
better than the faith of Thomas. LHe believes in God, 
because he thinks he has seen God in Christ; he be- 
lieves in immortality, because he thinks he saw Christ 
rise from the dead. Between him and the scientist, 
who believes nothing of this, because he has seen noth- 
ing of this, comes now the scientific-religionist, with the 
faith which we have recently seen defined as ‘‘ Reason 
pushing beyond experience.”? The scientist demands 
reason, the religionist practically relies on experience ; 
but ‘the scientific-religionist believes from experience 
that it is reasonable to infer a gratification out of sight 
for our own higher instincts, bearing the same relation 
to Truths of corresponding dignity that the instincts of 
the lower animals bear to Laws out of sight of them, 
but of which they are the index and the result. In 
other words, ** the longing to be so’’ does not help make 
the soul immortal,” but is the certain signal that it is 


immortal. The very fact that in man is found the first 
and only exception to that Unity in Nature in accord- 
ance with which every other creature handles the gifts 
which have been given to it with wonderful and com- 
plete skill,is to the author a sign of encouragement, 
The exception is so tremendous, since in man alone 
is there a persistent tendency of his development to 
take a wrong direction, since he not only does not do 
the things which would be well for him to do, but de- 
liberately does things which he knows it is not well for 
him to do, that the author is more strongly convinced 
than ever that, in the case of man, something extraordi- 
nary must have happened. He is not ashamed of being 
unable to explain what happened ; that it is a mystery 
is one of the arguments in favor of its being super- 
natural. Agassiz gave as his reason for not accepting 
the Darwinian theory that he ‘‘ did not find in life the 
simplicity of physical phenomena.”’ The very sense of 
being baffled is enrolled by the Duke of Argyll as one 
of his arguments ; to be conscious of limitation is a 
great stride in intellect. As Bartol puts it, ‘Ifa pig 
could know he was a pig, he would be a man.”’ 
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